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Literary Notes 


tT last! At last there seems to be a probability of AN interesting incident appertaining to the earlier years 
seeing an adequate Shakespeare memorial in of the late Canon Ainger has been overlooked by most of 
London. No one grudges the fame of Stratford- the writers of the various obituary notices. In the days of 


on-Avon, but after all it was in London that 
Shakespeare lived and worked ; it was from the country 
surrounding London that he drew much of his inspira- 
tion, and we have still in our midst many memorials of 
Elizabethan London, little appreciated it may be and 
deserving of far more attention than they are usually 
given. The question of the memorial is under considera- 
tion of the London County Council, and has been the 
object for some time past of the London Shakespeare 
Commemoration League, of which Mr. T. Fairman Ordish 
is president. The site suggested isa portion of the ground 
now being cleared hetween the Houses of Parliament and 
Lambeth Bridge. Mr. George Badge, an old Stratfordian, 
has made a generous offer of support. 
























Bur what is the memorial to be? Not a statue, I 
hope, or, as has been suggested, a Shakespeare school of 
dramatic art. What is wanted is a thoroughly practical 
institution in connection with Shakespearean study and 
Elizabethan London. A library, a museum of relics, pictures, 
maps, &c., of Elizabethan Loudon, «a portrait gallery of 
Shakespearean actors, critics and commentators, and a 
lecture and meeting-room (possibly this last could be 
combined with the picture gallery). But above all what is 
required is enthusiasm and surely this will not be difficult 
to arouse. The study of Shakespeare and his times is 
fascinating if only rightly approached, and the scheme 
outlined above would be welcomed, I believe, and generally 
supported by all lovers and students of Shakespeare. 


Next month Mr. John Murray will publish ‘‘ Lord 
Cardwell at the War Office,” by General Sir Robert 
Biddulph, who was military secretary to Lord Cardwell, 
and must therefore have known better than anyone the im- 
portance and character of Lord Cardwell’s work. Another 
interesting work from the same house will be ‘‘ Henry 





Brocken, his Travels and Adventures in the Rich, Strange, Mr. “BENJAMIN SWIFT” 
Scarce-imaginable Kingdom of Romance,” by Mr. Walter (Piste, Bitlet & Pry, Baber 8t., W.) 

J. de la Mare, favourably known already as a poet under 

the pen-name of Walter Rawal. his youth he took part in the private theatricals, organised 


by Dickens at Tavistock House on Twelfth Night—which 
: happened to be the birthday anniversary of the novelist’s 
Mrs. Karnerwwe Tynan Hivxson is very busy at present. eldest son. These juvenile entertainments began in 1854, 
Messrs. F. V. White will publish a novel by her on the and were renewed until the principal actors ceased to be 
29th, and a second, “‘Judy’s Lovers,” on June 30. In children. In that year Mr. Ainger assumed the part of 
the autumn Messrs. Smith, Elder will issue a novel from Lord Grizzle in Fielding’s burlesque, ‘‘ Tom Thumb,” for 
the same pen; and Messrs. Collins, of Glasgow, a girls’ which Dickens composed entirely new songs ; in 1855 the 
book for Christmas ; also a serial, ‘‘ Julia,” will commence play selected for representation in “‘ The Smallest Theatre 
in ‘‘ The Gentlewoman ” toward the end of March. Mrs. in the World” (as Dickens called it) was “‘ Fortunio,” and 
Hinkson has also completed three gift-books for children, among other humorous announcements, the playbill 
two of which will be illustrated by Mr. Charles Robinson, _ notified, in large type, “ Reengagement of that irresistible 
the third by Mr. John Hassall. comedian, Mr. Ainger!” to whom the part ci the 
= Emperor Matapa was assigned. er 
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ANOTHER play in which Mr. Ainger assisted was ‘‘ The 
Lighthouse,” by Wilkie Collins, when performed at 
Tavistock House in 1855. He formed one of the “ Relief 
of Light Keepers,” and the cast included Dickens himself, 
who was ably supported by Wilkie Collins, Mark Lemon, 
Augustus Egg, Miss Hogarth and Miss Dickens, the latter 
being deputed to sing a new ballad, the words of which 


were composed by ‘‘ Mr. Crummles ”—i.e., Charles Dickens. 


To those with but little shelf-room for their books as 
well as to those with little spare money for lite 
purchases the numberless cheap and good reprints wit 
which publishers are now providing us come as a boon. 
As to space, an example will suffice. Miss Austen’s novels 
can now be purchased for a small price in two thin 
volumes! As to the other point, authors, publishers and 
booksellers know to their cost that it is only his spare 
money that the average man spends upon books, and it is 
a disgrace to us as a nation that this should be so. The 
moment that money becomes “tight” the first luxury to 
be cut down is books, for literature is looked upon in this 
country as a mere luxury for the leisured and the well-to-do, 
not as a necessity for every man who would keep his brain 
clear and in good working order. But I will not labour 
this point, to which recently considerable attention, but 
not too much, has been given in these columns. 





Mr. Yerkes, of underground fame, has recently expressed 
the opinion that ‘‘the worst fooled man is the man who 
fools himself.” Does not this apply with striking force to 
the man who fools himself into believing that he keeps in 
touch with life and literature by perusing “‘ tit-bits ” and 
reviews ? 


Mr. Lucien Wotr will not contribute a_ biographical 
volume to the edition he is editing of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
works, but a biographical introduction to each volume. 


—_—_—_—_—* 


AcoorpinG to the latest annual report of the Minister for 
Education there are fifteen public and thirty-five private 
libraries in Japan. Of the books read the largest per- 
centage is 22°1 for works on science and mathematics, 
next in order being history, biography, travel, &c., 19° 8, 
and literature and language 19° 5. In Tokio, until recent 
years, the university library used to bear the name of the 
“* Place for the Examination of Barbarian Writings.” 


Proresson Ruys is engaged in reyising his “ Celtic 
Britain” (S.P.C.K.) for a new edition to be issued 
probably some time in May; the work will be brought 
up to date and a revised map will be added. 


Mr. Potreney Bicetow is working at Volume IV. of his 
six-volume “ History of Germany ” (1806-1900). 





Mr. W. H. Riveina, known to lovers of Thackeray, has 
written a novel ‘“‘ How — Came Home,”’ which will be 
published by Mr. John Lane. It deals with the story of 
an Englishman who, after a long absence ‘“‘out West,” 
returns to the old country. 





ARRANGEMENTS are being made in Salem, Mass., for a 
celebration of the hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne on July 4. It would be a graceful 
act on the of Englishmen of letters if some notice 


were taken in this country of the occasion. July 4 is 
truly a great day in America ! 
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Proressor Georce E. Woopzerry, who has resigned his 
ition at Columbia University, will edit for Messrs. 
cClure a “ universal’ library of literature, which, I 
understand, will run somewhat on the lines of Bohn’s 
library. The outcome of this scheme will be watched with 
interest, but at first sight there scarcely seems to be room 
left for such an undertaking, the success of which, however, 
will chiefly depend upon the discretion used in the choice 
of works, the format and the price. 





Mrs. Humpsry Warv's “ Lady Rose’s Daughter” will 
shortly be issued in an Italian version. 


Tue Lothrop Publishing Company of Boston (U.S.A.) 
are issuing “The Human Touch,” by Mrs. Edith M. 
Nicholl, a daughter of the late Dean Bradley. The 
authoress resides in New Mexico, and makes due use of 
** local colour” in her story. 





Mr. Hersert Spencer’s Autobiography, which will be 
published by Messrs. Williams and Norgate at the end of 
March or early in April, will form two large volumes and 
will contain a number of portraits. It ends before the 
completion of the ‘‘System of Synthetic Philosophy,” at 
the time the author left London and retired to Brighton, 
where, as is well known, he spent the later years of his 
life. In his preface he calls the work “a natural history ” 
of himself, and this it is; but it is also a book full of 
side-lights on the intellectual life of the Victorian era. 
The first volume deals with the philosopher’s boyhood 
and early life, the second with his literary work. There 
will be some twenty-five illustrations in all. Messrs. 
Appleton will publish the work in America. 





Art the Royal Institution on Tuesday next (February 23) 
Mr. E. Foxwell, late Professor of Economics and Finance 
at the Imperial University, Tokyo, will deliver the first 
of three lectures, at five o’clock, on ‘‘ Japanese Life and 
Character” and on Thursday (February 25), at the same 
hour, Professor H. L. Callendar will commence a course of 
three lectures on ‘ Electrical Methods of Measuring Tem- 
perature.” The Friday evening discourse on February 26 
will be delivered by Mr. Alexander Siemens, his subject 
being ‘‘New Developments in Electric Railways”; on 
March 4, by Professor W. Stirling, on “‘ Breathing in 
Living Things”; and on March 11, by Professor F. T. 
Trouton, on the ‘‘ Motion of Viscous Substances.” 





Mr. Franxuws T. Barrett, of the Public Libraries, 
Fulham, writes me as follows: ‘‘ In your literary notes of 
13th inst. you refer to the inadequacy of | poo ~ library 
statistics as a guide to the relative amount of reading done 
by the public in fiction and in non-fiction. There is no 
doubt that these statistics (being of issues only) are quite 
misleading, and for many other reasons than the one you 
instance. But notwithstanding that, the amount of fiction 
skimmed—there is very little read—is deplorable. The 
cure, if cure be possible, cannot fail to be slow, but it 
lies in the directions you indicate. That we think so in 
this library is evidenced by the enclosed handbill. I ma 
remark that we have the use of a committee room wi 
seats for 70 persons for the meetings of the class, and 
that though very little advertising was done some 150 
applications were received for the 80 tickets allotted. 
The attendance at the first meeting was 67, and at the 
second 50 (an exceedingly wet and unpleasant night).” A 
leaflet is enclosed drawing attention to a class for the 
study of English literature, conducted by Mr. John Scott, 
on Friday evenings, at 8, at the Fulham Town Hall, 
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the tickets for which and full particulars can be obtained 
from Mr. Barrett. It is pleasant to hear of this enterprise, 
which it is to be hoped will meet with great success. 





Messrs. ArcnipaLD Constaste & Co. will publish ‘‘ The 
History of the King’s Bodyguard of the Yeomen of the 
Guard.” A striking feature of the book will be the 
illustrations, consisting of some sixty plates in all, many 
being in colour, photogravure, &c., most of which have 
never before been published; several being from the 
unique royal collection which the King has given special 
permission to be reproduced. The issue of the book will 
be limited to one edition of 300 copies. 





“Tae Rapip Review” will doubtless prove very useful to 
those who have not the time to read the magazines. But 
personally I should have had a warmer welcome for a 
more complete review of the newspapers of the month ; 
there is much good matter in the daily paper which dies 
an early death, and which would well bear reprinting in 
the pages of “The Rapid Review”; the continental 
papers receive too little attention in England. 





Messrs. Ketty’s “Clergy List for 1904” is to hand, 
and is, as ever, an accurate and useful work of reference. 


Bibliographical 


M’ W. E. Moztey says that Mr. Robert Browning 


gave him, in conversation, ‘‘a very interesting 
account of Mr. E. M. Fitzgerald’s chequered 
career."’ If Mr. Mozley can recollect any part of 
that account, one would be glad if he would make it 
—— There is nothing about Edward Marlborough 
itzgerald in the brand-new edition of Chambers’s 
“* Cyclopedia of English Literature” ; nor, I may add, is 
there anything about him in the ‘‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.” He figures, to be sure, in Mr. Miles’s ‘‘ Poets 
and Poetry of the Century.”’ but Mr. Miles has no more to 
tell us than Mr. Locker-Lampson told us in his ‘“‘ Lyra 
Elegantiarum’”’ (1867), in the notes to which we read: 
‘Mr. Fitzgerald wrote in the style of Praed, and perhaps 
exaggerated Praed’s defects; but there are noteworthy 
stanzas by him scattered through the magazines. It is 
said that Praed assisted Fitzgerald in his compositions.” 
Mr. Locker-Lampson reproduced three of Fitzgerald’s 
a Because,”’ ‘‘ Good-night,” and ‘‘ Chivalry at a 
iscount”” ; and, curiously enough, these are precisely the 
pieces that Mr. Miles reproduces. Of course, Mr. Wright 
is not justified in ascribing to Edward FitzGerald (with 
the capital G) verses which, much more probably, were 
written by Edward Fitzgerald (without the capital G) ; but, 
equally, there is no reason why the verse-work of the 
latter should be unduly depreciated. Why not always 
speak and write of the former as ‘“‘ Omar” FitzGerald ? 
That would sufficiently differentiate the two Edwards. 

There is, by the way, a third Fitzgerald (without the 
capital G) among the bards—that “hoarse Fitzgerald ” 
who, according to Byron, was wont to ‘‘ bawl his croaking 
couplets in a tavern hall”; whom Cobbett described, 
happily, as ‘‘ the Small-Beer Poet,” and who lives among 
the parodies in “ Rejected Addresses.” With him, fortu- 
nately, ‘‘Omar” FitzGerald is not likely ever to be 
confused. And yet the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,” though it ignores E. M. Fitzgerald, records the 
performances of ‘‘ Fitzgerald, William Thomas.” 

It would not be fair to prejudge the volume of ‘‘ Notes ” 
from Mr. Palgrave’s ‘“‘ Golden Treasury of English Songs 
and Lyrics” which is said to be on its way tous. One 
would not have thought that the ‘‘ Notes” could be of 
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much service without the anthology to which they 
refer; but we must wait and see. Meanwhile, is it not 
possible to exaggerate the permanent value of these 
“Notes,” und indeed, of Mr. Palgrave’s literary com- 
ments generally? The First Series of the ‘ Golden 
Treasury” came out in 1861, and, personally, I am 
inclined to ascribe most of what is excellent in that 
anthology to the knowledge and taste of Lord Tennyson, 
of whose assistance Mr. Palgrave made acknowledgment. 
In proof of this I would submit the Second Series, 
published in 1896, which was marked by glaring errors 
of literary judgment, both in selection and in criticism. 
The First Series still remains—by virtue, I believe, of 
Lord Tennyson’s share in its compilation—the best 
anthology of English lyrical verse down to the days of 
Wordsworth. But concerning the Second Series the less 
said the better. 

“The sentimentalist,”” says Sir Leslie Stephen in his 
new volume (page 160), “‘does not weep because painful 
thoughts are forced upon him, but because he finds 
weeping pleasant in itself. He appreciates the ‘luxury 
of grief.’ (The phrase is used in Brown’s ‘ Barbarossa’ ; 
I don’t know who invented it.)’’ Now Dr. Brown’s tragedy 
of ‘‘ Barbarossa” was performed at Drury Lane in 
December, 1754. Did Tom Moore ever read it? If he 
did, we may have in Brown’s “luxury of grief” the 
origin of Moore’s ‘“‘ luxury of woe ”’— 

Weep on, and, as thy sorrows flow, 

I'll taste the luxury of woe. 
But phrases like ‘‘the luxury of grief’’ are apt to be 
caught up and bandied about from mouth to mouth. 

That Mr. Jobn Lane is about to reproduce Melville’s 
““Qmoo”’ and ‘“ Typee’’ is the latest testimony to the 
strong vitality of those works. An edition of ‘‘ Typee” 
was issued by Mr. W. H. White so recently as 1898. On 
the other hand, I fancy the latest reprint of ‘“*Omoo”’ 
was that by Mr. Murray in 1893, in which year Mr. Murray 
also re-issued ‘‘Typee”’ (with a memoir of Melville). 
Messrs. Putnam issued both worka in 1892. New editious 
of two other popular books by Melville-—‘‘ Moby Dick” 
and ‘‘ White Jacket ”—came out about two years ago. 

I described Mortimer Collins ast week as the laureate 
of Brighton. 1 have a very strong feeling that that 
clever rbymer has not had full justice done to him, and 
I should much like to see the publication of a volume 
of selections from his verse. There are things in ‘‘ The 
British Birds” hardly surpassable in their way, and some 
of his sentimental lyrics are really pretty. Out of ‘ The 
British Birds” (1872), ‘‘Summer Songs” (1860), ‘‘ Idyls 
and Rhymes” (1865), “ Letter to Benjamin Disraeli” 
(1869), ‘‘The Inn of Strange Meetings” (1871), and, I 
may add, the many songs embedded in his novels, it 
should be possible to build up a worthy monument to an 
exceptionally able verse-maker. 

When I gave last week some bibliographical details 
concerning Canon Ainger, I ought to have explained that 
I was confining myself to his published volumes. An 
esteemed correspondent now suggests that I should 
mention the Canon’s accounts of Charles Lamb in ‘‘ The 
Dictionary of National Biography”’ and in Chambers’s 
‘* Cyclopedia of English Literature ”; also his articles on 
“‘Charles Lamb in Hertfordshire” in the ‘‘ English 
Illustrated Magazine "’ for January, 1886, and on ‘‘ Thomas 
Poole and his Friends” in ‘‘ Macmillan’s Magazine” for 
February, 1889. One of the editors of ‘‘The Hampstead 
Annual” also writes to inform me that Canon Ainger 
contributed an article to every issue of the ‘“‘ Annual” 
from 1897 to 1903 inclusive, the subjects being succes- 
sively ‘‘George du Maurier in Hampstead,” ‘‘ Joanna 
Baillie,” ‘‘Margaret Gillies,” ‘‘ Edward FitzGerald’s 
Letters,” ‘‘ Mrs. Barbauld,” ‘‘ The Children’s Books of 
One Hundred Years Ago,” and ‘‘George Crabbe in 


Hampstead.” 
Tae Booxwory. 
B 
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Shakespeare 


Srupies iv Swaxesprare. By J. Churton Collins. 


stable. 7s. 6d.) 


‘THESE studies of various aspects of Shakespeare and his 
work if not always convincing are interesting and sugges- 
tive. The first essay in the volume, ‘‘On Shakespeare as 
a Classical Scholar,”’ is on the whole the best, proving as 
it does beyond reasonable doubt “that the poet was not 
merely a fair Latin scholar, but that his knowledge of the 
classics both of Greece and Rome was remarkably exten- 
sive.’ Mr. Collins supports his argument with a fine array 
of illustrations, and does not, as so many do, attach undue 
weight to ‘‘ parallels.” Shakespeare has suffered more 
than any other author at the hands of commentators and 
critics, to whom it is chiefly due that the majority of 
people look upon the dramatist as a phenomenon for whose 
work there is no reasonable account to be given and of 
whose life we know less than of that of any other great 
writer. As a matter of fact we know more about 
Shakespeare than we do of any of his contemporary 
dramatists and we are in a position to trace his methods 
of work very fully. This latter point is made clear in 
another essay in Mr. Collins’ ‘‘ Studies,’’ that on Shakespeare 
and Holinshed. In truth the Bacon mania could not exist 
for a day had not the Shakespeare myth grown up. 
Shakespeare was a poet, a practical dramatist, an actor, a 
keen man of business, concerning whose life we know a 
great deal and whose work we can study from the inside 
by the aid of the intimate knowledge we possess not only 
of his methods of work but of the circumstances under 
which he lived, moved and had his being. 

All the essays in this volume are marked by careful 
scholarship and high thinking. ‘‘ Shakespeare as a Prose 
Writer” is an extremely useful study of a field in Shake- 
spearean criticism to which but little attention has been 
paid. The glory of Shakespeare’s poetry has cast a 
shadow over his prose and Mr. Collins does not exaggerate 
when he writes: ‘‘Had he taken up the novel where 
Greene anc Lyly left it, England would not have had to 
wait a century and a half for novels like Fielding’s, and 
more than two centuries for novels like Walter Scott's.” 
But there are matters upon which we cannot see eye to eye 
with Mr. Collins. Take, for example, this comment upon 
‘* Hamlet” : ‘It is, in relation to its motive and main interest, 
a purely psychological study, and to that study the whole 
action of the drama is subordinated.”’ This, as we see it, 
is a sample of that bad habit of reading into Shakespeare's 
work and of putting into his mind thoughts that were 
never there. Shakespeare, to repeat, was a practical 
dramatist ; he wrote plays in preference to poems and to 
fiction because by so doing he appealed to the largest 
possible and most profitable public, and can it be really 
argued with any sense of conviction that he would have 
asked the Elizabethan playgoing public to come in crowds 
to see a psychological study? Surely to the Elizabethan 
playgoer ‘‘ Hamlet” was like “ Richard III.” and ‘‘ Macbeth ”’ 
a stirring drama of blood and thunder, ghosts, daggers, 
duels, murders all appealed to the spectators in boxes or 
in the pit, who called for energy, movement and, above 
all, horrors; but for psychology—no! Doubtless the 
psychology is there as it is in any great drama by any 
great dramatist, and poetry because Shakespeare was poet 
as well as playwright; but Mr. Collins is certainly wrong 
in writing that “the whole action of the drama is 
subordinated ” to the study of psychology ! 

Moreover, Mr. Collins contradicts himself, to our 
thinking, saying elsewhere: ‘ It is as a dramatic poet and 
a dramatic poet only that Shakespeare deals with life; he 
is a moralist and theosophist indirectly and by virtue of 


(Con- 





the subtlety, profundity, and comprehensiveness of his 
dramatic insight.”’ 

Again, Mr. Collins devotes over thirty pages to discuss- 
ing the question, ‘* Was Shakespeare a Lawyer?’’ Is not 
this time wasted ? Shakespeare owned possibly the most 
retentive memory and the most receptive mind with which 
man was ever blessed. Then, too, he had seen much of 
life. Then, too, as to the law, he must as a boy have 
grown weary of the law and its delays and difficulties, for 
he must have heard and learnt more of it than he had 
any desire to do in connection with his father’s monetary 
and other troubles. Shakespeare can be found to have 
been anything and everything if we pick our quotations 
carefully. Again, what grounds has Mr. Collins for 
thinking it highly probable that ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” 
was composed at Stratford as early perhaps as 1585? 

It is only because this book of studies is so good as a 
whole, so sound and so sane, that we have devoted space 
to drawing attention to what appear to us to be its weak 
points. If all critics were as accomplished and as cautious, 
as fearful of over refinements and as anxious to avoid 
alterations when no alterations are called for, these essays 
of Mr. Collins’ would not stand out so high as they do 
above most Studies in Shakespeare. W. T.S. 


Spaxkesprare’s Booxs. A Dissertation ON SHAKESPEARE’S 
ReaDInc AND THE ImmepIATE Sources oF His Works. By 
H. R. D. Anders. (Berlin: Reimer. 7m.) 

Encuiscne ScnavsPieELeR UND EnG.iscues ScHAUSPIEL ZUR 
Zeir SHakespeares ty Deutscataxp. Von Dr. E. Herz. 
(Hamburg: Voss. 6m.) 

“ Suakespeare’s Books” forms the first volume of the 
publications of the German Shakespeare Society, and 
owes its existence to the suggestion of Professor Brandl. 
It is a somewhat disappointing performance. There 
are few signs of original research, so that it comes 
to be little more than a creditable compilation of what 
other critics and scholars have discovered. And the 
style is so tiresome and unattractive that at times 
we are inclined to become irritated with the book 
and perhaps miss what in it is really of worth. The 
author seems cognisant of his sins in that direction, for in 
the preface he states that a long stay on the Continent—- 
his alma mater is the Cape of Good Hope University 
“can hardly be said to improve one’s style.” Certain 
disfigurements in the spelling, due doubtless to the 
printing of an English book at a foreign press, and to 
careless and ignorant proof reading, do not add to the 
charm. Another disfigurement to our mind is the con- 
temptuous criticism in which Mr. Anders sometimes 
indulges when he has occasion to refer to other men’s 
books, and this is as often as not introduced into the 
notes. Surely it is absurd to give a reference to a book 
and at the same time to say that it “has esprit but no 
depth,” or that it is ‘a schoolboy’s essay,” or that it is 
‘* extravagant” or “‘ verbose.” We are also told by way 
of criticism that ‘‘The Jew of Malta” is Marlowe’s best 
play, and that an “estimable lady,” presumably of the 
author’s acquaintance, told him that ‘‘ Timon of Athens,” 
acted by the Meiningen Company “ made an ineffaceable 
impression on her mind.” 

Mr. Anders arranges the books to which Shakespeare 
had access conveniently under these heads: the classics, 
modern continental literature, English non-dramatic polite 
literature, the English drama, popular literature, the 
Bible and the prayer-book, books of travel and scientific 
works. He thinks it improbable that Shakespeare was the 
owner of a large private library. He probably had the 
run of the libraries of his patron the Earl of Southampton, 
of Jonson, Camden and others. The booksellers’ shops 
in those days were public libraries of a sort, and of them 
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there were plenty in London. The usual observations are 
made about Shakespeare’s powers of assimilation. But it 
is not our pur here to discuss how much knowledge 
Shakespeare gained from reading, or what were the books 
which he read. Mr. Anders mentions prohably all the 
books that were accessible to a man of Shakespeare’s 
standing and tastes, and he goes even further, for he gives 
passages from the plays that seem more or. less to repro- 
duce passages from those books, beginning with the Latin 
grammar. Such conjecture is not invariably safe, for, as 
we know, a similar thought may occur independently to 
two poets. The book contains a large amount of informa- 
tion, and will doubtless be useful to those who have 
neither the time nor the inclination to go themselves to 
original sources. Shakespearean scholars, however, should 
take note of the suggestions put forth as to books waiting 
to be written: among them are a full Shakespeare- 
Bibliography, a scientific (sic) History of Elizabethan 
Literature, an up-to-date edition of Simrock’s ‘‘ Quellen,” 
a working index to Arber’s transcript of the Stationers’ 
Registers, and general indices to the publications of the 
Shakespeare Ballad Societies. We are heartily in agree- 
ment with Mr. Anders when he asserts that Shakespeare 
will gain in popularity not by study, not by learned 
comments and dissertations, but by good acting on the 
stage. Indeed, paradoxical as it sounds, we never see 
the performance of a play by Shakespeare with which we 
have had only a fireside acquaintance without marvelling 
how well he wrote for the stage. 

The second book, an interesting and scholarly volume, 
forms the eighteenth part of a series of researches into 
theatrical history, edited by Professor Litzmann of Bonn. 
It is packed full with valuable information and makes 
appeal to students rather than to the general public. It 
deals with all the new material that has become available 
since the publication of Creizenach’s ‘‘ Plays of the 
English Comedians ” in 1889. 

The peregrinations of the ten companies of English 
actors who practised their art on the Continent between 
1579 and 1650 are made clear by means of five maps, and 
it is instructive to find over what a wide area they 
wandered. They visited all the important towns between 
Stockholm, Riga, Dantzig and Kénigsberg in the north, 
and Vienna, Graz, Munich and Basle in the south, between 
Leyden in the west and Warsaw in theeast. Dr. Herz dwells 
on the special characteristics of each troop. It is curious 
to learn that in the first instance they seemed to have 
owed their chief popularity to the “Singspiele,” plays 
accompanied by singing and dancing which the English 
introduced into Germany, and which seem to have been 
greatly relished there. The subjects were suited to the 
intellectual level of the common people, who greatly 
preferred plays in which adultery was the leading motive. 
But bright, attractive music, certain melodies recurring often 
enough for the spectators to be able to join in the refrains 
of the songs, brilliant costumes and scenic decorations, lively 
dances and acrobatic feats were of even more importance. 
The action was naturally easy to follow without a knowledge 
of the English tongue. It may bring consolation to some 
to learn that musical comedy is not wholly an invention 
of the degenerate nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Twelve plays of Shakespeare were included in the repertory, 
and among other dramatists whose plays were repre- 
sented we note Peele, Marlowe, Kyd, Greene, Chapman, 
Dekker, Marston, Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger and 
Ford. The German version of these plays leaves much 
to be desired, and it would seem that the disfigurements 
and barburities introduced into them were not invariably 
due to the German translator or adaptor, but were suggested 
by the director of the English troop of players in order 
that the pieces might ‘“‘take”’ better with his audience. 
Among Shakespeare’s plays were the ‘‘ Comedy of Errors,” 
the episode of the clowns’ play of Pyramus and Thisbe from 
“‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” ‘‘The Taming of the 
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Shrew,” ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,’’ the first part of 
**Henry IV.,”’ ‘‘ Titus Andronicus,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘* Lear,” 
** Othello,”’ and ‘‘ Winter’s Tale.’’ But not one of them 
seems to have been given as Shakespeare wrote it. For 
details of the changes we must refer our readers to Dr. 
Herz’s little treatise. 


Desultory Essays 


Ruski 1x Oxrorp, anp Orger Stupies. By G. W. Kitchin, 
D.D., Dean of Durham. (Murray. 12s. net.) 
By no very violent metonymy we might apply to Dean 
Kitchin the epithet which belongs properly to his book. 
He, we are assured, is of more than ordinarily decanal 
suavity ; but his book, though it deals with a variety of 
quite harmless and unexciting topics, is of that peculiarly 
oo texture which makes such difficult reading. 

riticism is to some extent disarmed by the Dean’s 
prefatory assurance that ‘‘ neither unity is here, nor a 
moral,” and by his pathetic references to that ‘‘ self-esteem 
of an old man” which is responsible for the publication 
of these sketches ; and we do not suppose that anyone will 
be churlish enough to grudge their author the gratification 
which will doubtless be his at beholding his desultory 
essays—the adjective is his own—set out in the majesty 
of large print. It has occurred to Dean Kitchin that 
nowadays the world reads “in scraps and in ‘ five minutes’ 
with the best or the worst authors,” and he is apparently 
anxious to find amongst such scrappy readers an audience 
larger than any provided by the august societies before 
whom these papers were originally read. He will surely 
have his reward. 

The subjects dealt with are mainly archeological— 
Whitby Abbey, Durham College, the font in Winchester 
Cathedral, and the like. Less remote in interest are 
a paper on the “‘ statesmen’ of West Cumberland, an 
address on Bishop Butler, and that which gives its title to 
the book. Of the ‘‘statesmen’'—that fast-disappearing 
class of small freehold farmers who were, until quite recent 
times, the most interesting inhabitants of Cumberland— 
the Dean writes with placid enthusiasm and obvious 
knowledge. He is mildly Ruskinian in his denunciation 
of those conditions of modern life which have made 
impossible the continued existence of the statesmen, though 
his logic is a little difficult to follow when, having declared 
that they have gone ‘‘not from their weaknesses, but 
from their strength,” he proceeds to show that their 
disappearance is due to half-a-dozen causes, such as drink, 
increased cost of living, machinery, and premature death. 
The same belated Ruskinianism is apparent in the initial 
paper, which gives a by no means uninteresting account 
of Ruskin as undergraduate and professor. The Dean is 
certainly alive to the more obviously absurd aspects of 
Ruskin’s teaching, though ready to do justice to the 
fervour of his moral enthusiasms. He is not, we fancy, 
wholly convinced of the value of such attempts to 
combine the modern democratic spirit with the aristocratic 
traditions of Oxford as are exemplified in the foundation 
of Ruskin Hall, but he talks with the authentic accent 
about a “true merry England ”—why not “ merrie” ? 
—and makes a proper peroratorical allusion to Ruskin’s 
“singularly characteristic nature’’—whatever a charac- 
teristic nature may be. No doubt the Ruskin Society 
of Birmingham, which first heard the essay, understood 
and was glad. Of the remaining papers the most 
nearly spirited is that which gives an account of the 
embassy of Enea de’ Piccolomini—the future Pope Pius II. 
—to the court of James I. of Scotland, though it seems 
scarcely fair to say that the young ambassador rose to the 
papal throne only through the “light and superficial gift ” 
of writing Latin prose. The methods of the archzologist, 
who is as prone to conjectural emendations as any Shake- 
spearean commentator, are excellently well shown in the 
paper on that very curious stone in the church of North 
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Stoneham, a village a few miles north of Southampton, 
which Dean Kitchin ingeniously assumes to mark the 
burial. place of the Slavonian sailors who, in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, manned some of the galleys that 
plied between Venice and Southampton. The conjecture 
is certainly attractive, and may be well founded. The 
most scholarly essay of all is that which asks and answers 
the question, Why did Dante choose Virgil as his guide 
through Inferno and Purgatorio? Dean Kitchin has no 
difficulty in proving that Virgil stood to Dante as the 
symbol of that Roman world-empire which the Florentine 
held to be prophetic of the dominion of the Holy Roman 
Empire of his own day. Here the Dean rises somewhat 
above his pedestrian course, and the article is one which 
certainly bears reprinting. We do not remember if the 
Dean, or another, is responsible for the translation here 
given—‘‘with eyes more bright than Venus’ star’’—of 
the beautiful line (‘‘Inferno,” II, 55), ‘‘ Lucevan gli 
occhi suoi pit che la stella.” 
Sipyey Tompson. 


The End of New France 


Les Dernitres ANNEes DE LA Lourstane Franoalse. Par le 
Baron Mare de Villiers du Terrage. (Paris: Libraire 
Orientale et Américaine, E. Guilmoto. 15 fra.) 


Tur story of New Orleans and the French Settlements on 
the Mississippi is not of such romantic and absorbing 
interest as the tale that Parkman has told so well of 
Canada. For one thing, the French colony there never 
had the importance of the older northern countries ; for 
another, its fate was settled chiefly by diplomacy, and 
only indirectly by war. Left almost unattached by 
England, it was headed over to Spain to pay for the 
Icsses of that power in her brief and disastrous share 
of the Seven Years’ War, in which British troops and 
ships had captured Havana and Manila, antedating the 
story of our own days. Spain took possession in her own 
dilatory way, and was hardly well settled there when 
Napoleon as First Consul cajoled and bullied the wretched 
government of Godoy into exchanging the colony, whose 
value the great man well knew, for the phantom kingdom 
of Etruria. Then, before he could do anything, came 
the rupture of the Peace of Amiens; and with his usual 
business-like promptness, Napoleon saw that he could not 
hope to hold Louisiana against superior sea power. He 
sold it to the United States, equally anxious to forestall 
a possible rival, and New France belonged to the past. 

It is this interesting but not dignified story that 
Baron de Villiers du Terrage tells in a substantial volume. 
The earlier history of the colony is briefly sketched. 
It consists chiefly of fights with the Natchez Indiuns, 
the Chcctaws and Cherokees, each raid against a savage 
tribe supported by the rival race. The wars with 
England and the British colonists only touched Louisiana 
indirectly. 

The detailed history begins in 1752 with the appoint- 
ment of the Chevalier de Kerléree, a Breton, like many 
of the distinguished sailors of France. His papers 
during his term of office in Louisiana have been largely 
used by the author. It is interesting to see his comments 
on the affray which began the career of George Washington 
and led to the war in America. If Kerléree had had his 
way, that career might have been cut short in retaliation 
for the “‘ murder” of Jumonville. 

The valiant sailor-governor, however, remained un- 
molested himself by British forces, and his enemies were 
those of his own house; as so frequently happened in 
French colonies, he was soon at daggers drawn with his 
civil colleague, M. de Rochemore. The latter seems to 
have been a hopelessly obstinate official, who seized a 
vessel laden with flour that bad come in under a flag 


of truce from Jamaica when New Orleans was starving. 
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Trade in war time was technically illegal ; practically it was 


necessary, and Kerléree released the cargo by force. This 
miserable business poisoned the later years of Kerléree, 
who was pursued by the vengeance of his enemies and 
treated with the ingratitude that Louis XV. and his 
ministers showed to all who served France well. 

I cannot notice in detail the rest of this collection of 
documents. It is abundantly illustrated with portraits 
of the principal persons mentioned in the book. Madame 
de Kerléree, the wife of the bluff sailor, must have been 
a most charming woman, to judge by her portrait. It 
is curious that Baron de Villiers calls the first United 
States Governor of Louisiana “ Clairborn,” and gives a 
reduction of a proclamation in English, French and 
Spanish, in which the Governor styles himself ‘‘ Clair- 
borne.” But it is a trick of many French historians 
to think they can correct foreign names. Monroe appears 
with a wholly needless diaeresis over his final vowel. 

Arraur R. Ropes. 


Sussex 


Hicuways aND Byways tn Sussex. By E. V. Lucas. With 
illustrations by Frederick L. Griggs. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


THis latest addition to the familiar ‘“ Highways and 
Byways” series must only have needed announcement to 
create demand. With Mr. Griggs’ delightful landscape 
drawings we are all now familiar, whilst the author’s 
versatility has been so fully proven, his humour so 
universally welcomed, that it was a foregone conclusion 
that he would make an incomparable guide to a district 
which holds so much of his affections. 

In natural features the Sussex country is sharply dis- 
tinguished from all other parts of England, for the 
Sussex Downs are like no other English uplands. Their 
swelling undulations have something in common with 
ocean itself, hence perhaps the indescribable restfulness 
they are able to communicate to the mind of the tired 
town-dweller. Gilbert White’s eulogy after thirty years’ 
acquaintance with them runs: ‘“‘I still investigate that 
chain of majestic mountains with fresh admiration year 
by year, and I think I see new beauties every time I 
traverse it.” Except that we do not nowadays class the 
downs as mountains the words might be used unaltered 
by all lovers of Sussex. 

Mr. Lucas gives suitable expression to his delight in 
the actual country, but his investigations include almost 
everything that is interesting in the way of archi- 
tecture, family history and local tradition. As becomes so 
enthusiastic a cricketer, he bas much to say about the 
king of games, in this county so closely associated with it. 
We read of the achievements of Brown of Brighton, and 
Nyren’s pages receive local illustration. Again, from the 
compiler of one of our most lovable anthologies one 
expects verse, and one gets it. There is a poem by Mr. 
Belloc, entitled “‘ The South Country,” that takes up and 
crystallizes a mood that we must all have been aware of 
at one time or another, an atmosphere that will thrill every 
reader with a love not merely for Sussex but for his own 
countryside, wherever it may be. And ‘“‘A Song Against 
Speed” (surely Mr. Lucas’ own) has a quiet irony that 
endears it to the meditative. 

Here is a little glimpse of Felpham, where Blake saw 
the fairy’s funeral, given in Blake’s own woids :— 


lace for study because it is more spiritual than 
London. Heaven opens here on all sides its golden gates ; 
the windows are not obstructed by vapours; voices of 
celestial inhabitants are more distinctly heard, their forms 
more distinctly seen; and my cottage is also a shadow of 
their houses. 


At Parham (Lord Zouche’s) is one of the book-treasures 
of the world, the Montaigne containing Shakespeare’s 
autograph, and Mr. Lucas duly chronicles the fact. 


A sweet 








a 
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Is he not mistaken, however, in speaking of Sackville 
College as the model for Walker’s ‘‘ Harbour of Refuge”? 
It has been stated over and over again that Walker got 
his inspiration at Bray. 

The name ‘“ Frusannah” is mentioned by Mr. Lucas 
as new to him. The writer believes he will find frequent 
entries of it in the registers of Hounslow, Heston and the 
district. 

In speaking of the Lewes martyrs no mention is made 
as to the manner of their death. It was that suffered by 
St. Laurence, and in the fifties the actual grid employed 
was preserved in the cellar of a hotel (since demolished) 
and used asastand for beer barrels. The plate from 
Foxe, framed, hung in the coffee-rroom. If any trace 
of the original grid can be found it would be well that it 
should find a permanent home in the museum at Lewes 
Castle. 

The private ownership of the chancel of Arundel Church 
may possibly have suggested to Miss Silberrad an incident 
in one of her recent novels, ‘‘ The Princess Puck.” 

The Sussex labourer one notices was accustomed to take 
a nunch—luncheon was originally nuncheon—at five, but 
his ‘‘mouthful of bread and cheese and pint of ale” at 
starting in the morning was apparently a nameless meal. 
In the Isle of Wight it used to rejoice in the delightful 
name of ‘‘ dew-bit.”’ 

Is not Mr. Lucas mistaken in speaking of the American 
gentleman who now resides at Battle Abbey? Surely 
Battle was repurchased at the Cleveland sale by the family 
of a former owner. 

Apropos the new Christ’s Hospital at Horsham, where 
different houses are distinguished by the names of famous 
alumni, it may interest the latest editor of Lamb to learn 
that on the opening day, a fond parent desirous of inter- 
viewing the head of his boy’s house addressed an official : 
‘“* Er—— my boy’s in Lamb’s. CanI see Mr. Lamb?” 

Of the many curious epitaphs transcribed in the volume, 
mention must be made of one in the Shurley chapel at 
Isfield. It contains, all unconsciously, the most caustic 
reflection on the blessedness of the married state; stating 
of the children of Sir John Shurley that some ‘ were 
called into Heaven and the others into several marriages of 
good quality.” 

Mr. Griggs is slowly modifying his methods, possibly 
having set up a fresh ideal, possibly owing to an 
unconscious influence. His drawingsare still possessed of 
uncommon charm and uncommon skill in the presentation 
of colour-equivalent, but they no longer display the strong 
mannerism which distinguished the examples published 
earlier. F. Ciaran. 


AtrreD Tennyson. By Arthur Christopher Benson. 


(Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 


Since the appearance of Lord Tennyson’s life of his father, 
the making of brief biographies has become a tolerably 
easy task. We have already, since then, had Mr. Lang’s 
mainly critical study, and Sir Alfred Lyall’'s critical 
biography in the “English Men of Letters” series. 
Previously there was the life by Mr. Arthur Waugh, and 
Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie's ‘‘ Records”; to both of which 
Mr. Renson acknowledges obligations, while he states that 
his book was written before the publication of Mr. Lang's 
and Sir Alfred Lyall’s volumes. But of course Lord 
Tennyson is the main and confessed source from which he 
has quarried his material. He frankly disclaims, therefore, 
any originality of material, or indeed any originality at 
all—-though this latter is too modest a disclaim. His own 
account of the book is succinct and adequate. ‘I have 
tried,” he says, ‘‘ to give a simple narrative of the life of 
Tennyson, with a sketch of his temperament, character, 
ideals, and beliefs; I have tried from his own words and 
writings to indicate what I believe to have been his view 
of the poetical life and character; I have attempted to 
touch the chief characteristics of his art from the technical 
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point of view, here again as far as possible using his own 
recorded words.” 

That describes the little volume very well; but it would 
be a mistake to adopt the author’s view that it is without 
originality. Though he has no fresh biographical matter 
to offer, he has in treatment adopted lines of his own, 
which give it a certain very agreeable freshness, and 
distinguish it from other monographs on the poet. The 
biography is brief, and not too crowded with facts or 
quotations. But it is handled with literary skill and a 
sense of proportion. He has selected the right kind of 
facts, the right kind of quotations, governed by an instinct 
for character which directs him to what is significant. We 
should, perhaps, have wished for a few extracts from 
FitzGerald’s descriptions of the circumstances under which 
he and his friends heard or read the early poems, which 
are rich in picturesque suggestion; but in the main Mr. 
Benson has chosen soundly. The result is a biography 
which, for all its brevity, has the art of being continuously 
interesting. 

It is interesting, as all biography should be, but as 
Tennysonian biography is not generally remarkable for 
being, by its characterisation. Throughout, no less than 
in the section specially devoted to that purpose, Mr. 
Benson has brought out the poet’s character with an 
attention and success which gives the book a special 
note, and makes it work of artistic value. He has studied 
Tennyson’s psychology with the interest of an admirer and 
the understanding of a man who is himself a poet; and 
he makes it interesting to the reader. In particular, he 
admires too well and too robustly to fear emphasising the 
human weaknesses which make Tennyson something more 
than the just man with a nimbus and a passion for tobacco 
that weak idealism would have him. The poet does not 
lose by the process: he gains, he becomes believable, 
human, attractive, impressive—a harmony with its due 
and enriching leaven of discords. You learn his moods, 
his grumpinesses, his vanity, his irritable sensitiveness, 
and egoisms; and the childlike frankness of nature in 
which these weaknesses, no less than his strength, had 
their root. You understand, and you admire. That is no 
little for which to be thankful to Mr. Benson. 

On the critical side the book has again the value of 
coming from a poet, who writes with insight and intimacy 
of an art which he has himself practised. Again, too, 
Mr. Benson has courage and lines of his own. He has the 
strength and frankness of his views when they do not 
chance to be popular views; he states his own perceptions, 
nor does he fear to quote with countenance when they 
commend themselves to his judgment the views of others 
which are not popular. Thus he cites with more or less 
approval an utterance of Coventry Patmore on Tennyson’s 
earlier and best work, mainly just, but perhaps a little too 
unexceptive, and certainly not sweetened to the general 

alate. We do not always agree with the author in detail ; 

ut this section as a whole is excellent and valuable. He 
has given in small space a clear and comprehensive idea, 
so far as might be, of Tennyson’s outlook on his art. The 
book, to sum up in a word, is the most interesting and 
well-executed of its kind and size which has appeared on 
the late Laureate, and should approve itself both to the 
general reader and, still more, to the student. 


Tae Cauroa or St. Mary tae Viratn, Oxrorp. By the 

Reverend H. L. Thompson, M.A. (Constable. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Tae author disarms any severe criticism in his preface, 
in which we learn that the book is not intended to be 
an exhaustive or even complete study of the Church 
of St. Mary, Oxford, but contains seven sermons most 
of which the author, as Select Preacher before the 
University, delivered in that church. This being so we 
can highly praise the little book, in which we are 
reminded of St. Mary's relations to many stirring and 
momentous events in English history. St. Mary’s has 
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always held a great, a unique position, being indeed at 
one time a court for the administration of justice in all 
matters pertaining to the University, the headquarters 
of the Chancellor who here settled such matters as the 
needful amount of bread required for the University ; 
the treasury of the University; the one public library, 
a theatre for the acting of plays, and many other things. 
St. Mary has always been closely connected with the 
University and freely welcomed its claims upon her, 
although she does not forget that there has existed a 
church of St. Mary the Virgin from Saxon times, which 
occupied the site of the present building, long before 
there was any University to attend her services. 

Standing within her cool grey walls one is almost 
overawed with the visions of famous people which flit 
through its gloom. Perhaps the most famous name is 
that of John Wyclif. It was from the pulpit of St. Mary 
that he often expounded those teachings which were 
afterwards destined to bring him under the displeasure 
of the ecclesiastical authorities. Here Cranmer was 
brought to answer the charges laid against him. ‘‘ He 
came forth of the prison to the church of St. Mary’s,” 
writes Fox, ‘‘ fetched forth with bills and gleves for fear 
lest he should start away.” From St. Mary’s he followed 
in the footsteps of Ridley and Latimer to the stake, their 
death sentences having all been pronounced within the 
walls of that church. John Keble, Newman, Liddon 
and many another famous divine in later days preached 
from its pulpit. ‘St. Mary’s has been the theatre for 
the exposition of each successive movement of English 
theology, for the hot discussion of each bitter controversy, 
for the condemnation and tardy acceptance of each novelty 
in doctrine or practice.” Every Sunday during Term 
Time the big bell of St. Mary calls academical Oxford 
to prayers, which summons it obeys with quaint and 
imposing ceremony, listening to the preacher of to-day 
as it listened to those of more stirring times. But 
undergraduates are an irreverent race, living rather in 
the historic present than in the historic past. 


Gops anp Ficntina Men: Tue Story or tHe Tuatna De 
DANAAN AND OF THE Fianna or Iretanp. Arranged and 
a into English by Lady Gregory. With a Preface by 
V. B. Yeats. (Murray. 6s. net.) 

Mr. Anprew Laxe had better look to his laurels as a story- 
teller. Lady Gregory as a medium for Gaelic myth and 
legend is almost as industrious as the editor of the many 
coloured fairy books. It is but a little while since she 
began with ‘‘ Poets and Dreamers,” and barely yesterday 
since she gave us in ‘“‘Cuchulain of Muirthemne” a 
whole cycle of Gaelic tradition, yet already she presents us 
with this further instalment of Irish legendary literature. 
Lady Gregory is an enthusiast for Gaelic learning, and we 
may be sure that it is from a more worthy motive than the 
mere love of being before the public that she produces 
these books in such rapid succession. But while we are 
grateful for the results of her devotion to her design of 
es into an intelligible English form the traditional 
iterature of the Irish fireside, we must warn her of the 
dangers of over-rapid production, as it affects both the 
quality of her own work and the heartiness of the welcome 
accorded to it. Certainly she has had much encourage- 
ment in such inspiring compliments as that which she 
records as coming from President Roosevelt, who after 
reading her last book ‘‘ sent for all the other trans!ations 
from the Irish he could get” to take with him on his 
journeys. But even so, it is better that we should wish 
for more than that we should get too much. 

It is, perhaps, ungrateful to welcome thus churlishly a 
volume of legendary tales which are new to most of us in 
substance as well as in form, and which have so much of 
the freshness which only extreme antiquity can give. But 
the manner of Lady Gregory’s work leaves something to 
be desired. She tells us that she has ‘‘ found it more 
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natural to tell the stories in the manner of the thatched 
houses where she has heard so many legends than in that 
of the slated houses where she has not heard them.” But 
since most of the stories come not from the cottage fireside 
but from an Irish text authenticated by manuscripts in 
great libraries, this is hardly a sufficient justification for 
the preservation of Irish idioms in an otherwise colloquial 
English version. Nothing is gained by writing ‘‘It was 
what Sreng said ” for ‘“* Sreng said,” or “‘ It was Nuada was 
king ” for “‘ Nuada was king.”” A more serious objection 
is involved in Lady Gregory’s choice of a title, and her 
substitution of a divine for a historical motif for many of 
the legends. Irish legend is vague enough without 
attempting to represent its historical personages as the 
divinities of a hypothetical mythology. Because she has 
found it impossible to date the legends historically, Lady 
Gregory has, in support of a purely speculative theory, 
‘left out such names as those of Cormac and Art,’’ and 
other more or less historical personages. In doing so, we 
take leave to think she has robbed the stories of much of 
their interest. Half of the charm of unreal things lies in 
the doubt whether they may not after all be real. What 
should we say to the editor of the Arthurian legends who 
should leave out Arthur ? 


Tae Lire ov Caartes Grant. By Henry Morris. (Murray. 

123. net.) 

Ir is given to few to be born amid circumstances so 
picturesque as those which attended the birth of Charles 
Grant. Just before the battle of Culloden, Alexander, the 
father, accompanied by thirty warriors, snatched a brief 
respite from military affairs in order to be present at the 
christening. ‘‘ A weird scene took place on this occasion. 
They named the child Charles after the Prince; and, 
drawing their swords, they crossed and clashed them over 
his cradle, thereby enlisting him in the service of Charles 
Edward Stuart; then, in token of fealty to his supposed 
sovereign, each enthusiastic warrior took the child’s hand, 
and made it clasp the hilt of his sword with its baby 
fingers.” That was a brave entry upon life’s stage; but 
Charles was destined to move, for a time, through scenery 
much less romantic. 

The father was wounded at Culloden; after hiding in 
caves and woods until the storm blew over, he found his 
property destroyed ; unable to retrieve his fortunes, he 
joined a Highland regiment which the Government was 
raising for service in America. Thus Charles, when 
grown up into a strapping youth, found himself obliged 
to earn his own living. He did so, to begin with, as a 
clerk in the office of a shipping agent at Cromarty. Soon, 
to similar employment, he went to London; and ere long 
he entered the service of the East India Company, of 
which, eventually, he became a director. Mr. Morris, his 
biographer, who wrote ‘ Brief Lives of the Governors- 
General of India,” and should, therefore, speak with 
authority, declares Grant to have been “the greatest 
director” of that incomparable enterprise. Some readers 
may consider the estimate an amiable exaggeration ; but, 
whatever the exact truth may be, it is certain that all who 
are affected by the revival of interest in the history of 
British India will find much to instruct them in this 
volume. Ourselves confess to a feeling of disappointment 
and vexation over the continual prattle of Claphamite 
Evangelicism with which Grant coloured his career. It 
was out of harmony with his father’s heroic benediction 
at the baptism, and was not in itself particularly impressive. 

Still, one must make allowance for the spirit of the 
times in which a man lives. Grant’s mind had the 
dogmatical disposition, and some of the strong men who 
became his intimate friends were stern and unbending 
dogmatists of a dreary school. However, one of them 
had wit. To Grant, just become representative in the 
House of Commons of Inverness-shire, William Wilberforce 
wrote: ‘‘ Your election seems to have been more like that 
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of a Pope than that of a Member of Parliament, and your 
County Court to resemble a conclave of Cardinals.” Can 
one wonder at that whimsical view? The declaration of 
the poll, for a county of very large area, had been as 
followeth :— 

Grant, 15. | Lovat, 11. | Culloden, 6. 


That was just about a hundred years ago, when, despite 
an elementary franchise, the British Constitution was not 
at all an inefficient instrument in time of war. 


Fiction 


Tne ADVENTURES OF ExizaBeTH IN Ricey. By the Author of 
“ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” (Macmillan. 6s.) The 
authoress in this present volume has returned to her first style of 
writing which she temporarily deserted in “ The Benefactress.” 
There is the same delicate charm, the same gentle humour, the 
same peculiar qualities which made “ The Solitary Summer” and 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden” so widely read and admired. 
Here we have Elizabeth in the island of Riigen, making a driving 
tour with as sole companion her maid Gertrud, all her luggage 
contained in a hold-all, and filled with a determination to enjoy 
herself. To thoroughly appreciate Elizabeth’s amusing and 
interesting experiences one must first rid the mind of any 
suspicion that it is selfish to go on w holiday by one’s self and 
leave the husband, the Man of Wrath, to look after the children. 
For Elizabeth is Elizabeth, her pleasant fancies are something 
beyond ordinary common place vices or virtues, her whimsicalities 
are all her own. This suspicion cast aside we can thoroughly 
enjoy a pretty piece of writing. A trip around Riigen, according 
to Elizabeth, must be a very pleasant thing, and Riigen may find 
itself very inconveniently crowded next summer. Her description 
of its forests and lakes, its quaint houses and hotels, its bathing 
and boating will surely send others in search of its treasures. But, 
perhaps, they may not find the same delights as Elizabeth, for 
Elizabeth, above all, loves solitude and nature, she sees a charm 
in every tree (except when she is tired), and her humour brightens 
every occasion. The “ Adventures” contain numerous amusing 
incidents, and the meeting with Charlotte and the Professor, for 
she is not long left in solitude, affords a charming diversion. The 
book is quite worthy of its authoress, and this is high praise. 

Rep Morn. By Max Pemberton. Illustrated. (Cassell. 6s.) 
Capricious fortune decided that the present critic should read five 
of Mr. Pemberton’s punctual volumes. From four he figured the 
novelist as a capable stereotypist ; from ‘Red Morn ”—the fifth 
—he conceives Mr. Pemberton to deserve the higher title of 
romantist. It is a swinging tale of shipwreck and rescue which 
may be read with pleasure, and was evidently written with 
enjoyment. The heroine steams away on the “Jersey City” to 
marry her millions to a noble bankrupt, but the avowed purpose of 
her voyage merely increases the reader's determination that she 
shall marry the handsome stranger whom his fellow-passengeis 
have unjustly set down as a black-sheep. One likes the fair 
American, and remembers her remark about the sea: ‘“ You don’t 
come back to it and say ‘Who's been building here?’ 
and ‘Where's the old place I loved?’” As for the hero, he is 
all that is chivalrous, and what with the bursting of an ammonia 
tank, the eruption of Mont Pelée, and the shipwreck before 
mentioned, his chivalry is well tested. Mr. Margetson, the 
illustrator, approves of him, for he has given him a likeness to 
R. L. Stevenson. The one distinctly false note in the story is 
struck in chapters xix. and xx., which set probability at defiance 
for the sake of a crude exhibition of female spite. But for all 
that the story is more romantic than mechanical, and therefore 
above the average “ romance.” 

Tayra Vareick. By Amelia E. Barr. (Unwin. 6s.) In this 
partly Oreadian story Mrs. Barr reminds us, by her success, of her 
best-known work, the Shetland story called “Jan Vedder's Wife.” 
Her period is that of the Young Pretender’s abortive invasion, and 
when we state that Mrs. Barr's estimate of that “ bonny” Prince 
is lower even than Mr. Neil Munro’s in “ The Shoes of Fortune,” 
enough is said to warn off excitable members of the White Rose 
League. The Pretender, however, is of little importance in her 
narrative, which chiefly concerns the love affairs of the lovely 
Orcadian named in the title. There are of course two lovers, a 
perfidious Hector and a faithful Robert, and a powerfully con- 
ceived situation when Hector wakes near a sepulcbral burrow to 
find his hair pinned to the earth by the dirk of his magnanimous 
foe. An amiable and pathetic character is a crippled laird of nine 
who has an infallible method of proving all great men to be Scots. 
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The tone of the novel is solemnised by a benignant spiritualism 
which distracts attention from Mrs. Barr’s rather old-fashioned 
way of accomplishing poetic justice. 

Pua@se 1x Ferrers. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds (G. M. Robins). 
(Murray. 6s.) Though it never enters the region of supernature, 
“‘ Phoebe in Fetters” is by no means as convincing a novel as the 
same author's “Dream and the Men.” It is not well constructed, 
for it takes more than a third of its 418 pages to lead to the 
situation which originates its dramatic life. Nevertheless it is an 
interesting work, appealing rather more to the intellect of a man 
of the world than the majority of even good novels. The heroine 
is a brilliant girl, ignorant of the physiology of marriage, who 
unites herself with a well-intentioned solicitor to escape poverty, 
but recoils from his caresses and keeps him at arm’s length until 
passion is waked in her by a process of self-depreciation. Setting 
aside the minor defects of the novel, anyone viewing fiction as a 
medium for illustrating the truths of human nature inust perceive 
it to fail from this very fact of trying to reason a woman into a 
state produced by amativeness and nothing else. Mrs. Reynolds 
has done her best, but the result of great labour is after all a novel 
for the jeune fille rather than the educated adult. One can feel 
this talented woman, with her strong commonsense, her dislike of 
old fogeyism and cant, struggling to reveal in 100,000 words what 
a Marcel Prévost could reveal in half that number, but she is 
stifled by her English decorum. And the best drawing in her 
book is not Phoebe, but a subsidiary character, Waterson, who is a 
perfect realisation of the clever Philistine in theatrical art. 

Jewet. By Clara Louise Burnham. (Constable. 6s.) ‘ Jewel” 
might easily have been an altogether charming book, instead of 
only partly so. The beginning of the book which at first threatens 
to be the commencement of an old hackneyed plot suddenly 
becomes altogether original and unusual. The small heroine of 
the book, aged nine, is left in the charge of her grandfather who 
does not want her, while her parents go on a voyage. The grand- 
father takes her home to Bel-Air Park reluctantly, and to his 
astonishment, for he has been separated from his son and his wife, 
he finds that their child is ‘‘a perfectly formed and well-developed 
specimen of a Christian Scientist.” The situation is distinctedly 
good, the crabbed conservative old man on one side and the 
determined little Christian Scientist on the other. But the story is 
seriously marred by over accentuation and an undue partiality. It 
says much for the authoress that the child appears to us entirely 
loveable and quaiut, in spite of the fact that she is made to talk 
of her religion on all and every occasion, and in the end of the book 
those who are not converted to Miss Eddy’s creed we are given to 
understand will shortly be so. That a child who has been brought 
up in this belief should have all the phrases and “catch words” at 
the tip of her tongue is conceivable, but that she herself should 
recover from a threatened illness within a few hours by “ treatment ” 
which does not include a doctor’s aid, her grandfather’s favourite 
horse should also be cured by the same “ treatment,” and a young 
man be rescued from drink by her ministrations, we cannot believe. 
As a study of a child “Jewel” is delightful, but as a means for 
the exposition of Christian Science it is not successful, at any rate 
from an artistic point of view. It is a pity that so much talent as 
the authoress undoubtedly possesses should not have been used to 
better advantage. 

A Comepy or Conscience. ByS. Weir Mitchell, M.D. (Douglas. 
Is.) A delightful example of a short story as it may be written. 
The story is compact without being meagre, suggestive yet not 
discursive. The idea of the tale is amusing. Serena Vernon, “a 
spinster by choice,” journeyed into the city one morning on the 
trolley car, carrying a little handbag containing her purse and 
other oddments. When she reaches home again she discovers that 
her purse has been extracted from the bag, and a rapid survey of 
her movements leads her to fix the guilt upon a man whom she 
had noticed wearing a handsome diamond ring. To _ her 
astonishment when she reaches the bottom of the bag she finds, 
evidently dropped from his finger, the ring. The rest of the story 
is made up of Miss Vernon's efforts to return the ring to its rightful 
owner and their amusing results. A charming trifle. 

Twetve TrirLes, CHEERFUL AND TEARFUL. 3y Theophila 
North. (Edinburgh: George <A. Morton. 3s. 6d.) In this 
volume the authoress has collected twelve sketches, some of 
which have previously seen the light in various magazines. They 
show a decided gift for character drawing, especially happy 
being the bucolic characters, such as “ Billy Adams” in the frst 
sketch, and Keziah and her mother in “ The [litting of Keziah,” 
and the maid Bettie in “Pirola.” These little sketches barely 
attain the dignity of stories, except in the case of the last in the 
volume, “ Walda,” which tells a pretty tale of a father’s self- 
sacrifice. “In a Literary Way” is a gracefully written trifle. 
The only thing in the book to which exception can be taken is 
“Dogs we have Lived with,” and dog-lovers will certainly consider 
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that scant justice has been done to the better side of canine 
nature. Perhaps the authoress is no dog-lover—there is a lack of 
enthusiasm in her style of writing about them that suggests it, and 
dogs, like human beings, seldom turn their best side to those who 
have no real affection for them. The volume has a charmingly 
written dedication to “ F. U. R.” which, if we were “ F. U. R.” we 
should highly appreciate. 

levvessee Topp. By G. W. Ogden. (New York: A. S. Barnes. 
31.50.) Since the Mississippi river, with the immortal heroes 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, were introduced into fiction 
by Mark Twain, the Great River has flowed with few echoes in 
romance. ‘Tennessee ‘l'odd ” is the dramatic story of the fight 
between the steamboat and railroad, between the picturesqueness 
of the old order and the progress of the new. Mr. Ogden does 
not emulate Frank Norris in taking, as in his “ Octopus,” the 
whole country as his canvas and giving to the conflict almost the 
epic dignity of civil war. The strife is here symbolised in the 
story of two families: that of Captain Andrews, who with the 
prescience of business genius foresees the end and sells out his 
interest in the steamboat line to stake his fortune on the new 
venture of the railroad; and Captain Blair, who holds to the 
Mississippi boats with the passion of an adherent to a lost cause. 
he book is vigorously written with vivid pictures of the old life 
of the river, the immensity of its traffic, its reckless races and its 
lurid tragedies. There is sharp characterisation of the two 
captains, once partners, who as representatives of the opposing 
lines become rivals and foes; one holding the future in fee, the 
other going with his last boat to the destruction of the loosened 
ice gorge on the Great River. Tennessee Todd is a strong, 
elemental creature, with moods as uncontrolled as the winds or 
tides. Her temperament fortells tragedy in an unfulfilled passion, 
not compromise and acceptance of the average woman life, with 
which end the author weakens his book. 

His Ewtxence. By Lady Helen Forbes. (Nash. 6s.) The place a 
capital town of the little north Italian state of Montechiari ; a land 
whose king is a child; a little world peopled with priests and 
women ; the time a hundred years ago: of such is the story which 
leisurely, and not without narrative skill, takes its way, and 
terminates abruptly but unintentionally about the middle of the 
book. And at this juncture, an attempt is made to stretch the 
canvas so as to take in Napoleon, and War, and Carnage and Red 
Terror generally. Will the canvas already filled with the dramatic 
exits and entrances of a possible Pope, and the tantrums of a 
Duchess Regent, also admit of justice being done to that man of 
destiny, greater than either of the author’s puppets? Well, the 
answer is that the cunvas splits; the story is spilled out, the 
whole structure of romance is lost and runs riot, the fate of the 
infant Duke, and Duchess Regent, the fate of His Eminence, the 
fate of the Ostro Goths is forgotten in the cataclysm of Revolution. 
Vae Victis indeed! Far better have reserved Napoleon for another 
volume, and rested content with the machinations of the cardinal 
and the crafty subtleties of his henchmen. 

Tue Carprvat's Pawy. By K. L. Montgomery. (Unwin. 6s.) 
Given a Cardinal who is a Medici, a handsome girl posing in doublet 
and hose as her murdered twin brother, a scheming Venetian 
beauty, @ sorceress and her attendant dwarf, an errant English- 
man of noble birth, an artists’ model of doubtful reputation but 
high morality, a crowd of priests, nuns, soldiers, nobles, Jews, 
gondoliers, &c.; and as a background to the shifting scenes, 
Florence and Venice of the Middle Ages —Venice, under the rule 
of the mysterious “ Ten ’’—-one must naturally anticipate a stirring 
and exciting picture. Nor are we disappointed, for the adventures 
of Fiaunna Bonaventuri, the “ Pawn” of the title, are so many 
and so varied that one becomes at times a little bewildered in 
reading them. One complication treads upon the heels of another, 
until the imagination is hard beset to follow them. Not that they 
lack interest, but the interest is a little too stimulating at times 
and one longs for a little rest. Nevertheless there is a vivid and 
picturesque power in the writing which carries one along with it, 
and when the author has succeeded in training an exuberant 
fancy, and pruning what is unnecessary and exaggerated, the 
result should be an excellent romantic novel. The style is easy, 
and the atmosphere of the period chosen is sustained without 
strain. Some of the descriptions are really beautiful ; there is 
one of a diatant view of Florence near the end of the eighteenth 
chapter which is delightfully written, and another of the Venetian 
Féte in honour of Bianca Capelli which makes the pageant vividly 
real. 

Die Vom Nieperanetx. Roman in Zwei Biichern von Rudolf 
Herzog. (Stuttgart und Berlin: J.G. Cotta. 4m.) If we are to 
believe this delightfully and unusually cheery writer, in order to 
retain our youth we must be born in the lower Rhine provinces 
of Germany and spend our lives in Diisseldorf. Clara Viebig in 
‘Die Wacht am Rhein” gave us an admirable picture of the gay, 
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pleasure-loving, light-hearted inhabitants of Diisseldorf, but there 
is perhaps more of the unrestrained joyousness of youth in 
Herzog’s book—in any case, in the first half of it. He tells the 
adventures of Hans von Steinherr, the son of well-to-do parents, 
from the time he is a sixth-form schoolboy until his marriage. 
There is nothing particularly fresh in his career. As a boy he 
falls in love with a girl, his inferior by birth, and vows she shall 
be his wife. But after experiencing life in a smart Korps at the 
Universities of Bonn, Heidelberg, and Berlin, and serving his 
military term, he fears such an alliance will lower him soeially, 
and discouraged somewhat because his mother, a widow, to whom 
he believed himself all in all, is on the point of marrying a man 
who had loved her in her youth and from whom she had been 
separated by her parents’ desire of marrying her to a rich husband, 
he leaves his native city. His wanderings teach him many things. 
He learns how women can be false, how life usually treats us 
according to the way in which we treat it, and finally returns home 
disgusted with everything. The girl whom he loved as a boy has 
become a celebrated concert singer, but despite his cavalier treat- 
ment of her, she has remained true to him, and all ends happily. 
Here, however, it is not the story that is thething. Its atmosphere 
and setting give it its worth, and verily enchant us as we read. 
Beauty and poetry, and joyous youth, and the happy spring-time 
impregnate every page. The men and women who play their 
parts against that background are mostly simple, natural, human 
beings who love and trust one another, eujoy the good and bravely 
endure the evil that is vouchsafed them. The crafty merchant, 
for we see something of the commercial side of Diisseldorf life as 
well as of the artistic, seems the only figure that is not in the 
picture, but we suppose a villain was necessary to the piece, 
although in this case it is a very mild species of villain. The 
painter and his father are two of the most joyous and happily con- 
ceived characters we have come across in modern fiction for a 
very long while ; they serve to show us, too, that goodness of heart 
is ever the best preserver of youth. 


Short Notices 


Impressions oF Japan. By George H. Rittner. (Murray. 
10s. 6d. net.) On the whole a disappointing book, though likely 
to be food for controversy. Mr. Rittner is an out-and-out admirer 
of things Japanese, though he has little fresh to tell us about them. 
He does well, however, to emphasise the fact that the Japanese are 
an artistic nation as well as a nation of artists. The whole up- 
bringing of the race is based upon a love of admiration for the 
beauties of nature; as the writer says, “ April brings out the 
cherry blossoms, when the whole nation makes holiday and turns 
out to admire the colour”; again, “‘ No country in the world is 
probably so artistic as Japan; the inhabitants from their earliest 
childhood are taught to love nature, and from that the finest art 
springs”; and again “A Japanese will sometimes walk miles or 
climb a mountain to watch a sunset from a particular spot. 
Imagine an English farmer or a farm labourer, after a day’s work, 
climbing some mountain in Wales to watch a sunset or to obtain 
a view of some distant landscape.” Imagination boggles at the 
effort! Mr. Rittner delivers himself of a terrific onslaught upon 
civilisation and missionaries, with some of which we could find it 
in our hearts to agree, but which cannot be discussed as literature. 
The illustrations to this volume are very beautiful. 

Tne Juptorat Diorroyary. By F. Stroud. In 3 vols. Second 
edition. (Sweet and Maxwell. £4 4s.) As we do not happen to have 
seen the first edition of this monumental work, it is only fair to the 
author to give some account of its general scope and character. 
It differs from other legal lexicons in that it attempts to cover a 
much wider field, by quoting ipsis verbis the definitions that have 
been given by judicial authority to words and phrases of all sorts, 
from Domesday Book down to the statutes of Victoria. The 
undertaking was a vast one, and much labour has evidently been 
expended upon it. That the book must have had some measure of 
success is attested by the fact that it has passed into a second 
edition within little more than ten years. But with every desire 
to be just to so learned and painstaking an author, we cannot 
honestly say that his toil, however interesting to himself, is 
calculated to be profitable to others. The arrangement seems to 
us clumsy, with little regard to the relative importance of things. 
For example, nearly forty phrases are explained alphabetically 
under the preposition “at,” which few would look for in such a 
connection. The word “corpse” is not to be found, while under 
“cadaver” we are treated twice over to the absurd medieval 
etymology of caro data vermibus. The real value of such a work 
as this is only to be discovered by constant use. All that we 
profess to have done is to have turned over the pages. We have 
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found much that is curious, and a good deal that we did not know 
before. But we cannot candidly say that we feel disposed to add 
the three solid volumes to our reference shelves. It appears 
worthy of note that, though the author and publisher are both 
English, the book has been printed—and printed well—-in 
America. 

Tae Pustic Scnoors Year-Boox. (Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d.) 
This companion volume to the “Schoolmasters’ Year Book,” 
recently reviewed in these columns, contains a Prospectus Catalogue 
of over a hundred English Public Schools (pp. 1-336), and other 
information serviceable to parents. The Appendices deal with the 
promises of some of the professions, although the Army and Navy 
aspirants are put off with syllabuses of entrance examination and 
the cost of training. Journalism and law go unmentioned ; but 
medicine—to which a whole appendix of 30 pages is devoted— 
and music, engineering, agriculture, horticulture end the colonies 
are regarded as excellent bait for Public School Boys. The Public 
Schools bibliography seems fairly complete; but the writers of 
the short notices of the year’s school-books have done their part 
very perfunctorily. It is much better to give price of book, 
publisher, and some idea of contents, than to be guilty of such 
lapses as—“ Vectors are fully discussed,” when the slightest glance 
at the book referred to would show that Vectors are necessarily 
only very partially treated of. Another gem is “ For all practical 
purposes these five-figure logarithms are as accurate as the usual 
seven-figure ones.” Does the writer know that four-figure 
logarithms are now used in the Civil Service Examination, in 
some of the London University Examinations, and in very many 
schools ? 

Stories OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS. By Charles D. Shaw. (Ginn. 
2s. 6d.) Ancient Greek stories retold in simple language for boys 
and girls of to-day, who should spend many pleasant hours with 
this book. 

HANDBUCH, DER KLASSISCHEN ALTERTUMSWISSENSCHAFT. Herausge- 
geben von Dr. Iwan von Miiller. Band 8, Abteilung IV. DtE 
ROmiscHE LiTreRATUR VON CONSTANTIN BIS ZUM GESETZGEBUNGSWERK 
Justintaxs. Erste Hialfte. Die Litreratur DES VIERTEN JAHR- 
LunDERTS. Von Martin Schanz. (Miinchen: C. H. Beck. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 8s. 6d. and 10s. net) Dr. 
Iwan von Miiller’s great undertaking—for, of course, the work 
is only a handbook in the magnificent German sense—is now 
nearing its twentieth year of publication, and the last volume of 
the set will probably appear in 1905. The interested scholar 
cannot but concede that the enterprise is a model, and almost 
a shame for English publishers. Here is a true encyclopedia—a 
guide at once comprehensive in range and minute in treatment 
to a special class of subjects, as there is reason for holding every 
encyclopedia should be; we should be happy indeed to learn 
that an original work on the same broad lines, or a good transla- 
tion of this, was to appear in England. We have not space to 
review the volume at length, and can do little more than give 
it the warmest of recommendations to the English scholars—a 
comparatively small band, we are afraid—who properly value 
Roman literature, and resent the unjust position of inferiority to 
which prejudice attempts to relegate it. Persons who know 
neither language have come to repeat glibly the futile dictum 
that Latin literature is a mere copy and offshoot of Greek ; it 
would be almost as exact, and quite as fruitful a judgment, to 
age ay English literature a mere copy and offshoot of French. 
For the rest the literature of the fourth century, both “pagan” 
and Christian, is of the highest importance. D. M. Ausonius, 
Aurelius Victor, the anonymous author of the ‘“ Querolus,” 
Tyberianus, Aquila Romanus, Damasus, Aurelius Prudentius 
Clemens, and Ambrosius form a company whose variety and 
interest render profitable any time spent in their study. The 
scholarship is sound and penetrating. We agree with Professor 
Schanz in thinking that Baehrens was in error in ascribing the 
haunting Pervigilium Veneris to Tyberianus. Professor Fowler, 
the American author of an interesting little “History of Roman 
Literature” published last year, seems, by the way, to be quite 
unaware of this ascription. We could wish for more excerpts 
from Roman authors: but this the desire to keep the work 
within reasonable compass forbids. Printing and paper are alike 
unexceptionable, and there is an excellent index. 

Histore pes (iovres pe Srexpnat. Par Adolphe Paupe. Avec 
une introduction par Casimir Stryienski. (Dujarric.) CaRMEN 
Syrva (Sa MasestFE La REINE ExisaBeTa DE Roumanie). Bibliographie 
et extraits de ses cuvres. Par Georges Bergesco, auteur de la 
Bibliographie des ceuvres de Voltaire. (Brussels: Lacomblez.) 
Beyle never was and never will be popular; but, notwithstanding, 
he must always hold a definite place in the literary history of the 
nineteenth century. He was one of the pioneers in the novel of 
psychological analysis, and his greatest work, “ La Chartreuse de 
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Parme,” is a wonderful study of the secret springs that move 
human beings. Balzac called that novel the chef d'wuvre of the 
literature of ideas, the modern “Prince,” for he considered it was 
the novel that Machiavelli would have written had he been banished 
from Italy in the nineteenth century. Stryienski collected notes 
for a Stendhal biography, but, iacking time to prepare them for 
publication, handed over the task to M. Paupe, who gives us 
here a most excellent “ histoire raisonnée” of Beyle’s works. The 
genesis and composition of each book is related in detail; 
criticisms of it are likewise given, and also notices on Beyle, 
both during his life-time and after his death, which occurred in 
1846. It is a most useful and well-arranged compilation, and will 
serve for all time, we should imagine, as a book of reference on 
Beyle. It is unlikely that such a book was needed on the work 
of Carmen Sylva. She is a very graceful writer, and her tales, 
legends, poems, novels, dramas, maxims and translations have 
won a certain popularity in every country of Europe, but that she 
will become a classic is open to doubt. It is, perhaps, too early to 
judge her, for “there is no history of contemporary affairs, for 
judging the men and works of our day, we lack both the recoil and 
the necessary documents.” Besides the very full bibliography, 
which is excellently done, the book contains a sketch of Carmen 
Sylva’s life and extracts from her works. 


Reprints and New Editions 


Spenser's Faery Queene. Book I., with an Introductien and 
Notes by Professor W. H. Hudson. (‘ Temple Series.” Dent. 2s.) 
The introduction to this volume is exceptionally full, and perhaps 
almost errs on the side of too much explanation for the ordinary 
reader. But for school use it would be admirable. The notes 
are copious. The book is bound in a serviceable manner, and is 
printed in good clear type. 

Tue Buriwpiwe or tHe Sarre. By H. W. Longfellow. (“ Flowers 
of Parnassus.” Lane. ls. 6d. net, leather; 1s. net, cloth.) If 
this poem had to be illustrated it might well have been done in a 
better manner. The illustrations are certainly not worthy of the 
letterpress. 

Tue Caurca 1x Ceorma’s House. By Walter Pater. (Brown, 
Langham. 3d.) A welcome reprint. 

Mr. Spoyce's Sporting Tour. By the author of “ Handley 
Cross.” (‘The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured 
Books.” Methuen. 3s. 6d.) Certainly the sportsman cannot 
complain of any lack of reprints. The present volume will 
probably not fulfil the aim of its author “to put the rising 
generation on their guard against specious, promiscuous acquain- 
tance, and train them to the noble sport of hunting,” but it, at 
any rate, affords an excellent picture of the sporting life of its time, 
the woodcuts by John Leech being alone worth the price. 

a Tue Diary or Jonun Evetyn, with an Introduction by Austin 
Dobson ; 6 Tennyson’s Poems, with an Introduction by A. T. Quiller 
Couch ; ¢ Tar Four Georces, with an Introduction by L. F. Austin. 
(“National Library.” Cassell. 6d.each net.) In the introduction to 
the Diary Mr. Dobson compares it with that of Pepys. “If,” he 
says, “the Diary of Evelyn does not, like the Diary of Pepys, 
disclose the inner character of the writer, it nevertheless possesses 
a distinctive interest. Its entries have the precise value of 
veracious statements ; it is a magazine of contemporary memories 
of a definite kind; and its scope, as a chronicle, is far more 
extensive than that of Pepys.” He concludes with the hope that 
a revised edition founded on the original text at Wotton may one 
day be given to the world. 

Bunyan’s Pircrm’s Progress. (R. T.S. 1s.) An excellent and 
cheap edition. The illustrations by Harold Copping are worthy of 
especial attention. The frontispiece and “ 'The Valley of the Shadow 
of Death” are particularly good examples. We note, as an interest- 
ing fact, that ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress”’ has been translated into 
104 languages and dialects. 

La Lanave AncLaise sans Mafrre. By C. A. Thimm. (Marl- 
borough. Is.) A revised edition of a handy and valuable little 
book. It is intended for the use of French persons who desire to 
rapidly acquire the English language without the aid of a master. 
The approximate pronunciation of each English word is given, and 
should prove very helpful to the beginner. 
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New Books Received 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL 
Everitt (Lieut.-Col. Herbert), edited by, Saint Paul's Journey from Jerusalem 


CP Pec cocnececcccenespesensenecccetecenceoonsenesesoened (S.P.C.K.) 0/6 
Little (Rev. C E.), Woat is “ Christian Science”? .........+eee++0ee ( » ) 08 
Sandford (KE. G.), Address on Dr. Temple...........000+00+ Sccccesce ( » ) Of 
A Lenten Litany, with Meditations fer each Day in Lent .........-- ( » ) O86 
Davies, M.A. (Rev. R. V. Faithfull), Christ ia the Lenten Gospels ..( » 2 10 
Special Forms of Service........ feds: Hi pheennenbhhi: Ghedeeesenet ( eo } 


brooke (The Rev. Charlies Hyde), edited by, Great French Preachers, I—Lent 
and Holy Week, Sermons by Bourdaloue, de la Boissiere, A. Vinet, Bossuet 
(Richards) net 3/6 
Ctamberlain (J. ©. ffoster), edited by, The Epistle to the Hebrews 
(Johnson) net 2/0 
Collins, D.D. (W. E.), The Rights of a Particular Church in Matters of Practice 
(S.P.C.K.) 0/3 
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Foreign 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Bousset (Prof. D. W.), Was Wissen wir von Jesus (Gebauer-Schwetschke) 
(Halle a 8S.) 1 mark 
Jastrow, Jr. (Morris), Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens. 5 Lieferuog 
(Giessen : Ricker) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Picot (M. Georges), Gladstone .......-..++ee++e0- 00s ogccccccccccce( aChette) 
Valot (Stéphane), Les Héros de Richard Wagner: Etudes sur les Origines 
Indo-Européenes des Légendes Wagneriennes ........(Paris : Fischbacher) 
POETRY, ORITIOISM, DRAMA, AND BELLES LETTRES 
Maurer (Théodore), Princesse Avril..........+++++ (Paris : Maison des Pottes) 
EDUCATIONAL 
Gradenwitz (Ot’@), Laterculi Vocum Latinarum : Voces Latinas et a Fronte 
et a Tergo........ Scvcececesooses covcccceescecs (Leipzig : H rzel) 16 marks 
Hioops (Johannes), Englische Studien ..... cecccoeccoocoes (Leipzig: Reisland) 
PERIODICALS 


*L’Occident,” “ Monatsschrift.” 


Forrucominac Books, Ere. 


Amone other articles announced to appear in the March 
number of “ ‘I'he Antiquary ” are the following: ‘* Letters 
from France and the Low Countries, 1814-1819,” by 
Richard Twining, communicated by his daughter, Louise 
Twining (concluded); ‘‘The Brasses in Milton Abbey, 
Dorset,” by the Rev. Herbert Pentin, M.A. (illustrated) ; 
‘*The White Paternoster,” by Miss E. C. Vansittart ; 
“Notes on Some Derbyshire Fonts,’ III. (and last), by 
G. Le Blane Smith (illustrated) ; ‘‘ The Ashes of Innocent 
IlL.,” by W. B. Wallace, B.A.—Miss Elizabeth Robins’ 
new book, ‘‘The Magnetic North,” is to be published 
by Mr. Heinemann on March 10.—Under the direction 
of the Royal Society of Literature, Mr. Henry Frowde 
is about to publish two interesting works. One is the 
“Chronicles of Adam of Usk,” edited with a translation 
and notes by Sir E. Maunde Thompson. This contains the 
complete chronicle from 1377 to 1421. The unique British 
Museum MS., from which the same editor prepared an 
edition in 1876, was imperfect, ending with the year 1404, 
and lacking the concluding quire; and this was recently 
found among the Duke of Rutland’s papers at Belvoir 
Castle. The other book is ‘* Queen Elizabeth and the 
Levant Company,” the history of a diplomatic and literary 
episode of the establishment of our trade with Turkey, 
edited by the Rev. H. G. Rosedale, D.D., with many 
facsimile illustrations of MSS. and plates.—Mr. Henry 
Frowde announces for publication on February 29, ‘‘ The 
Titles of the Psalms: their nature and meaning explained,” 
by Mr. J. W. Thirtle, a book which is believed to represent 
an entirely new departure in Biblical criticism. There has 
long been a disposition to describe the problem of the 
Psalm titles as no longer capable of solution; but 
Mr. Thirtle claims now to have found the lost key. The 
complete Psalter, according to the Revised Version, is 
included in the volume, with the titles discriminated and 
briefly explained.—Mr. John Lane announces that he has 
obtained the English rights of the novel which has 
recently created such a sensation in Germany—“ Life in a 
Garrison Town,” by Lieutenant Bilse. 





Tue strange art phenomenon called ‘‘ L’Art Nouveau ”’ 
is discussed in ‘‘ The Magazine of Art” for March, by the 
leading painters, designers, architects, and sculptors of 
the day, with extraordinary animation. The contributors 
to this opening chapter in the March number are: Messrs. 
Walter Crane, C. F. A. Voysey, T. G. Jackson, R.A., 
Alfred Gilbert, R.A., W. Goscombe Jobn, A.R.A., George 
Clausen, A.R.A., E. A. Abbey, R.A., B. W. Leader, R.A., 
J. M. Swan, A.R.A., and Lionel Smythe, A.R.A.; and 
those who are to follow will include Messrs. G. Frampton, 
R.A., G. D. Leslie, R.A., Henry Woods, R.A., H. W. B. 
Davis, R.A., G. H. Boughton, R.A., W. D. Carée, Ernest 
George, and Professors Moira and Beresford Pite. 
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[The following series of notes, more or less critical, on life have 

given to me. The writer wished to tell the truth—a 

desire which may be regarded as a legitimate claim to any 
reader’s consideration and indulgence. | 


XI.—On the Neighbour’s Burden 


HEN I was an extremely young man—persons 
under six-and-twenty years of age now seem 
to me extremely young—I had a long illness 
caused by an accident in the hunting field. 

I suffered a great deal of pain which lowered for ever 
perhaps my estimate of earthly delight, and I read an 
enormous number of books—which has deepened my 
affection for literature. Literature, I must own, far better 
than life bore the test of torments, exhaustion, sleepless- 
ness, and the dependent, irritating business of a slow 
convalescence. The books I read were of every kind and 
on all subjects. For the steady ache, a fine novel full of 
sound characterisation keeps the nerves under command. 
For the intermittent spasm,—lyrics, ballads, sonnets and 
short poems are best. Por the later period, when the body 
is serenely weak and the mind gains an heroic activity, 
essays, sermons, memoirs and histories—so long as the 
volumes containing them may be held by a tired hand— 
give the brain full play and the imagination something 
more vivid than experience. Actual experience is often 
so quiet, and, in comparison with its description by the 
accomplished, so unreal. During the latter weeks of my 
existence on the sofa, an enthusiastic friend, who has 
since become a nun, used to bring me pocket editions 
of the Prophets, the Gospels and the Epistles. They 
were bound in cloth: they were beautifully printed : 
the whoie epic of Job, for instance, did not seem 
heavier than a letter, and the prophecies of Isaiah were as 
light as an ordinary song. These enticing books spoilt 
me for all others: I kept one of them always under my 
palm, and thus I became well acquainted with the Sacred 
Text. My enthusiastic friend—a pious, calm, impersonal 
sort of woman—showed much sympathy for my case, and 
indeed, for all cases where patience might be considered 
under a tax. She had an earnest desire to bear her 
neighbour’s burden. ‘Let us bear one another's 
burdens,” was her favourite entreaty. I meditated; I 
weighed arguments; I consulted the theological authorities ; 
I fell back on my own knowledge. Alas! one cannot 
bear one’s neighbour's burdens—you may break your own 
heart out of sheer pity, but your neighbour will be not a 
whit less oppressed, and, if he has a woe, its gnaw, for all 
your kindness, will not be a degree less voracious. Many 
moral precepts have thus a galling irony, and people, 
when they find that their tenderness; is unavailing, blame 
themselves because they cannot find, or give, the comfort 
they have been piously taught to expect will follow from 
the sharing of a grief. This is not denial of the power in 
sympathy, counsel, affection, or comradeship; the power 
of such gifts is incalculable, but they cannot be trans- 
mitted, they can only be exercised for the neighbour's 
benefit or encouragement. They cannot lessen the burden ; 
they cannot affect those unuttered and unutterable thoughts 
which dart through the soul; those hours of absolute and 
unreachable solitariness, those moods when no one really 
counts and nothing really matters—when the burden, in 
fact, is so excessive that it becomes its own cure by 
numbing every faculty and every feeling. I am the last 
person to restrain enthusiasm, and so, while I listened to 
the generous ideals of my girl friend, I tried to share her 
evident joy at the prospect of being able to help the 
unhappy ‘“‘ You see,”’ she said, ‘I am strong. I have 
wonderful nerves: I am sure I can put my shoulder to 
many wheels and feel none the worse for it.” 
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She became a Nun: I saw nothing of her for a number 
of years. Then I met her a short time ago in extra- 
ordinary circumstances. I had been calling on an old 
acquaintance who is now an eminent surgeon. As I came 
out of the house a cab drew up at the door, and two nuns 
—one of whom was elderly and the other a year or two 
her junior—got out. The older of the two started when 
she saw me; she uttered my name; she paid the cabman ; 
then she said, turning to me, “I'll write to you.” I 
walked home and I was haunted by her face—it had 
changed as a woman’s veil changes by much wearing; 
that is to say, it had lost its clearness and crispness—but 
the real countenance behind it did not seem to have 
changed. The next morning I received her letter. 

“T have never forgotten,’ she wrote, ‘our uld talks. 
You were quite right. I have done my best, but I do not 
believe that my shoulder—which is almost worn out by 
the pressure of other people’s wheels—has done any 
practical good. They would have arrived, or not arrived, 
at their journey’s end just the same—with or without my 
aid. My vanity would prefer to believe that I had been 
of infinite service. You saw me yesterday helping a 
Sister out of a cab. She has to suffer surgery. I can 
imagine all that is passing in her mind, but I am power- 
less to help her. When the ordeal comes she must face 
it alone, bear it alone, and endure whatever may follow— 
alone. And this example is a very common example of 
one’s humiliating ineffectiveness when the neighbour's 
hard hour is at its hardest. If you had ever been cynical, 
I should never have told you this. We both wished, 
however, to see facts squarely, and we both resolved not 
to deceive ourselves—no matter how much we deceived, 
unintentionally, other people. I do not deceive myself in 
this instance. Much of the sympathy that is offered is an 
excuse for domineering or a display of supposed moral 
superiority : much, on the other hand, is the purest fellow- 
feeling and compassion. Nevertheless, the neighbour's 
burden cannot be borne.” 

I decided, after reading this, that the writer was neither 
an unhappy nor a disappointed woman. She had merely 
accepted a truth which is forbidden till we smile upon it. 
Then it grows milder. It is useless to fume, to fuss, to 
clasp and unclasp one’s hands, to pace the floor, to knit 
one’s brows, to fret, to expostulate. All such natural 
demonstrations of anxiety ease you, no doubt, but they do 
not ease the afflicted neighbour. Your own burden, by 
force of pity, may grow to resemble his, but his will 
remain unaltered—not to be shared or lessened. To know 
this, and to comprehend it, is not the beginning of egoism, 
but the first seed of real unselfishness—an admission of 
one’s limitations. Joun Ovtver Hospes. 


(Copyright 1904 by MRS. CRAIGIE in the United States of America.) 


Egomet 


PREFER to discuss books with those who disagree 
with me to talking them over with those whose 
opinions are precisely my own. In this, I fancy, I 
am rather exceptional, for the booklover as a rule 
likes to chat with his friend about those authors whom 
they both love. Now to me this has little of interest and 
a deal of irritation. I have a good friend who is a 
worshipper of Goldsmith, but from a point of view so 
dissimilar to my own that he angers more than he can 
ever please me. Goldsmith is a god of my idolatry, I[ 
worship him asa man of great heart and of great humour ; 
my friend bows before him simply as being a master of 
limpid English in a time when turgidity and Latinism 
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was the rule. He was so, of course, but that was to me 
the least of his graces; in fact it is Goldsmith the man 
rather than the writer that is my friend. 


Those who disagree with me in my book loves, so long 
as they are not dogmatic, raise my enthusiasm, for I am 
an enthusiast upon occasion and on due provocation. I 
look upon myself as a missionary to the heathen and love 
to preach, in the hope of securing a convert to my literary 
creed. I have met men who have failed to obtain 
sustenance from, to take some out-of-the-way examples, 
Jowley, Howell, Swift (who is more talked of than read), 
Peacock, Hawthorne, Poe; to such I open out in a manner 
that astonishes them and sometimes myself; over the joys 
of reading the works of these writers I grow heated and 
argue as keenly as other men do over religion and politics. 
And if I do succeed in converting my opponent to my way 
of thinking, I am suffused with a glow of righteousness. 
I then thank God that I am not as other men are, mere 
pedants in their reading, and I lay my head upon my pillow 
knowing that I shall—or should—sleep the sleep of the 
just bookman. 


Then there is another class of men to whom [I love to 
talk of some favourite author, those who are entirely 
ignorant of his works. How great a delight it is to 
introduce a friend—or even a stranger—to some undis- 
covered country, to works of which he has merely heard, 
to a writer who to him is but a shadow of a name. I 
remember once a youth who said to me not ‘‘ What are 
Keats ?”’ but ‘‘ Who is Carleton?” I took him by the 
button—it was in my own room—led him to a chair by the 
fireside and talked to him. I told him many things and 
as I spoke I felt that I was an apostle of literature preach- 
ing to those in darkness. I told him of Carleton’s greatness, 
of his sombre power, of his truth to life. I told him that 
if he would learn somewhat of Irish life he should take 
Carleton as teacher, not such writers of farces as Lever 
and Lover. I grew warm, Linspired him with desire, and 
now he admires Carleton as greatly as I do myself. Had 
I not done a good work ? 


There has been complaint made sometimes that the lovers 
of literature are only too few. Well, is there not a call 
then for literary missionaries? Should not we who are 
booklovers go forth and preach tothe heathen? We need 
carry with us neither staff nor scrip; nor need we travel 
unto far lands ; here at our doors are numberless bookless, 
ignorant folk—let us speak to them of the joys of the happy 
land of literature and in bringing blessings to them we 


shall be blessed ourselves. 
E. G. O. 


Personalities : Joseph Conrad 
S*s Mr. Joseph Conrad wrote ‘The Nigger of the 


Narcissus” there has been no question of his 

being a personality in modern literature, and 

personalities in modern literature are not too 
numerous. His point of view, his knowledge, his mode 
of expression are emphatically his own. 

I have a theory that it is almost impossible to entirely 
understand a man's work without knowing something of 
the man. The personality of the artist is often the 
explanatory note of his art. This is, of course, the 
apology of the journalist who is responsible for interviews 
and personal sketches, and there is much to be said for it. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, the man whose work is most 
worth understanding is generally most loth to supply 
this personal annotation. Genius is often shy, and to this 
rule Mr. Joseph Conrad is not an exception. 
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I once “interviewed” Mr. Conrad and I vividly re- 
member the terror with which he regarded me when he 
met me at the station. Happily I was soon able to 
convince him I had no curiosity for trivial impertinences, 
and it was my fortune, while chatting to him in an old- 
world farmhouse garden through along summer afternoon, 
to catch something of his unique individuality. 

Joseph Conrad is a Pole anda sailor—in itself a strange 
combination. Born far inland, he caught the sea fascina- 
tion in some mystic way in his youth and was never 
contented till he lived upon it. Essentially a stylist in 
English, it is only to him a borrowed language, though 
his love for it may perhaps be not a little due to the fact 
that he learnt it from East Coast fishermen with whom he 
worked for a while. 

I can think of no other instance of a foreigner learning 
to write English as Mr. Conrad writes it, while certainly few 
native writers have anything approaching his veneration 
for its beauties and its possibilities. He takes infinite 
pains to express thoughts and ideas in what to him is the 
most perfect manner. Ina real sense he is an artist it 
words. 

Here then are the facts of the personality that surely 
illustrate the work—a Pole, one of the strange unconquer- 
able race that Seton Merriman called the ‘‘ Frenchmen of 
the North,” a sailor with a poet’s insight and imagination, 
and a foreigner with a knowledge of more than one other 
language, deliberately choosing English for the expression 
of his imaginings. 

In appearance Mr. Conrad suggests the seaman. His 
figure is stalwart and short, his dark beard well trimmed, 
and his walk nautical. Meet him near the docks and one 
would write him down “ ship’s captain ” without hesitation. 

But his eyes, curiously distinctive and striking, mark 
him out from his kind. Ship captain he may be, but 
his eyes proclaim him an artist. 

It is some time since my talk with Mr. Conrad, but he 
is not a man to be easily forgotton, for, apart from his 
personal charm, he has all the qualities to include him 
within Schopenhauer’s famous definition of genius: ‘‘ The 
mind of genius is among other minds what the carbuncle 
is among precious stones, it sends forth light of its own, 
while the others reflect only that which they have 
received.” 

One remark of Mr. Conrad’s is worth quoting as 
illustrating his attitude to criticism :— 

‘Praise and blame to my mind are of singularly small 
import, yet one cares for the recognition of a certain 
ampleness of purpose.” 


Science 
The Future of the Japanese 


HE present war raises some biological problems of 
the gravest possible character, so that one may 


attempt to consider them, despite the large 

proportion of speculation that is involved. And 
even granting the dubiety of many of my assumptions, 
the questions involved are of a general truth, which is 
incalculably important, and independent of the validity of 
any particular illustrations. 

Amongst the many analogies between the Western 
Islanders of Europe and the Eastern Islanders of Asia, 
peoples occupying symmetrically disposed positions on 
either side of the greatest mass of land on the earth, there 
is also this, mean what it may, that they are both ofa 
mixed origin. As regards ourselves, everyone is familiar 
with the facts, which are among the few of any significance 
that we learn in history at school: not that the significance 
of them is there pointed out or even recognised. And 
though the Japanese can probably boast not quite so mixed 
a descent as our own, and though he shows, at the present 
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day, much more uniformity of type than we do, yet the 
ancestry of this consistently dark-eyed, black-haired people 
is of considerable complexity. The Ainos of Yedo, the 
aborigines of the Japanese islands, are certainly represented 
in the modern Japanese. Where they came from; how 
long ago they reached the islands from the Asiatic continent 
where humanity was born, or whether they were tut off 
from the main land by some geological cause, we will not 
inquire. At any rate, they may be taken as representing 
one strain in the Japanese of to-day. Another such is 
quite certainly Chinese, another is Korean, and a fourth 
unquestionably Malayan. Probably Papuan invasions did 
not affect, in any appreciable measure, the composition of 
the race, which would, of course, have suffered thereby. 

We may take the modern Japanese, then, with their 
quickness of thought and corresponding quickness of act, 
their marked adaptability to change of environment—as 
proved by their rapid and successful adoption of Western 
ideas, and their very high and enviable ethical sense, as 
typifying some of the good results which all biology has 
proved to result from judicious cross-breeding. Needless to 
say, it would require much more knowledge of the historical 
aspect of the subject than I possess, and much more study 
than I have given it, to enable me dogmatically to assert 
that this mixture of race is the real cause of the difference 
between the Japanese people to-day and their neighbours, 
the Koreans and: Chinese. At any rate, whether this be 
so or not, biology clearly asserts that it might be so. 
Such a result as we see in the Japanese or ourselves is 
the result that should follow the happy commingling of 
peoples sufficiently different yet sufficiently allied. 

And in considering the future, I would ask your 
attention to those last words, sufficiently allied. For weil 
we know that whilst in-breeding, purity of race, ultimately 
leads to that degenerate state illustrated hy such of the 
monarchies and aristocracies of Europe as have not been 
saved by the very events of which they are least proud, 
yet we know with equal certainty that consequences the 
most lamentable follow the admixture of races too diverse. 
This is the fact which induced Spencer to give his advice 
to Japan—advice the profound wisdom of which the 
future will certainly demonstrate, and which, being part 
of Truth, is ipso facto independent of criticism. Speaking 
with the voice of that biology which he re-made if he did 
not create it, Spencer warned the Japanese against the 
results of inter-marriage with the Aryan races. Despite 
the supposed philological evidence, which is highly dubious, 
I fancy no one who has handled a few European and 
Japanese skulls would question that the common origin of 
the two is well-nigh as remote as the common origin of 
any two human races can be. And if you care to accredit 
biological truth, you are face to face with a grave problem, 
as I said in starting, when you consider the future of the 
Japanese. 

Assume that brains beat brawn in the present war: or 
assume that reaction delays a little longer the course of 
human evolution; at any rate some day Japan will get a 
footing on the mainland of Asia. No fears of ‘‘ race- 
suicide” need worry her. Her teeming peoples will one 
day encounter, not as now in battle array, but in peaceful 
intercourse, the races of Aryan origin. If we are to 
helieve a tithe of what we hear, the Aryan is not insus- 
ceptible to Japanese charms. No one who looks far 
enough ahead can doubt that Aryan and Mongol will fuse 
some day. But we hope that, for the sooner solving ‘‘ the 
riddle of the painful earth,” that commingling may be a 
slow and gradual process. East need not be always East, 
nor West always West; but woe to those who forget the 
lesson of the poet's assertion as to the present; East is 
East and West is West. You will not achieve the 


brotherhood of man without reference to biology, believe 
me. C. W. Sateesy. 
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Dramatic Notes 


- ADE AproaD” will soon be the cry again at the 
leading theatres in London; it is now so 
at the Garrick, the New Theatre and the 


Imperial. At the last named Mr. John 
Davidson is responsible for a version of Victor Hugo’s 


. “Ruy Blas,” under the title, “A Queen’s Romance.” 


From Mr. Davidson’s pen I had rather have received 
original work. His version of ‘‘ Ruy Blas” must not be 
judged as a translation, but as an adaptation, and as such 
is, it need hardly be said, soundly and on occasion finely 
written, but does not as a whole provide a very “ living ” 

lay. The fault is partly Mr. Davidson’s, partly Mr. 

aller’s, to whose methods ‘Ruy Blas” is not suited. 
Mr. Waller, with his striking presence and splendid voice, 
can be great in moments of excitement or of scorn—he is 
a magnificent soldier but not a persuasive lover. In the 
outburst of scorn for the trafficking politicians of Spain 
seated around the council table, and in his tempest of 
rage with the villainous Don Salluste, his acting rings 
true, but as the lover of the Queen he does not touch usr, 
does not lay any claim upon our sympathies. He is all 
the more unsympathetic, all the more unreal, by reason of 
the contrast between his robust acting and the polished, 
sincere performance by Mrs. Patrick Campbell of the 
Queen. 





Tr is a pleasure to see once again this actress in a really 
sympathetic part: most of us have grown tired of her 
women with a grievance against the moral code of society. 
In the present version of ‘‘ Ruy Blas”’ the Queen is but an 
attenuated part, but Mrs. Campbell makes the most of the 
opportunities left her. Her voice, the expression of her 
face, her quiet mien and gestures in the second act, where 
she bemoans her lot as a = cut off from all human 
intercourse, deprived of al! her rights as a woman, the 
actress touches a note of high tragedy, all the higher 
because, though deep and searching, her expression of 
emotion is quiet, natural and restrained. In truth, Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell has never done better work and that is 
high praise. Mr. Charles Fulton lacks restraint, being a 
stagey and unconvincing villain. Why will most of our 
villains on the stage wear their villainous hearts upon their 
sleeves? On the other hand, Mr. Thomas Kingston struck 
the true note of bravado as Don César. Miss Lydia 
Thompson was mistakenly permitted to play the Duchess 
of Albriquesque in comic opera vein; there was no trace 
of the grand lady in her performance. 





I nope there is foundation in fact for the rumour that 
Mr. Waller’s next venture will be a Shakespearean revival ; 
is it too much to hope that he will give us ‘‘ Macbeth’’? He 
would play the Thane of Cawdor in splendid fashion, 
making of him the strong-hearted soldier that he is, and 
Mrs. Campbell would be admirably suited as Lady Macbeth. 
The contrast in the styles of the two performers would be 
exactly the contrast required by the two characters as drawn 
by Shakespeare, so seldom played as they should be. 





I nave not seen M. Alfred Capus’ play in its native 
tongue, so cannot say whether Mr. Comyns Carr’s 
adaptation, ‘‘My Lady of Rosedale,” is a version or a 
perversion of the original. Whatever it may be in this 
connection it is not a very interesting play; one of the 
chief characters pursues a course which she knows must 
cause the greatest distress to those who have only 
annoyed her, yet her motive for so doing is of the feeblest ; 
the last act winds up in a perfect coruscation of coinci- 
dences ; altogether a milk and watery entertainment. 
The only interesting feature is the dialogue, which 
is always neat and often witty. Sir Charles Wyndham 
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plays with a character which makes no call upon his 
abilities; Miss Mary Moore has nothing to do and does 
it with her usual charm; Miss Gertrude Kingston is 
over-emphatic, as the motiveless and ill-natured person 
already mentioned; Mr. Eille Norwood acts incisively 
and naturally as a very objectionable husband — the 
best drawn character in the piece; and Miss Mabel Terry 
Lewis shows a great advance in her art: she makes 
the most of her natural gifts, which are very con- 
siderable, including those two first-rate qualities—the 
ability to keep quiet in emotional scenes and to put tears 
into her voice. On the whole the play is not worthy of 
the performers ; in short, a disappointment. 


Wuew a distinguished writer of fiction turns his attention 
to dramatic work, his effort naturally arouses considerable 
expectation of something if not strong at any rate fresh, 
and such is the short play “‘The Jail Bird” by Mr. 
‘‘Maarten Maartens.” It is brightly written, sound in 
style, and novel in its setting. Those who contemplate a 
visit to “ Little Mary”’ will be foolish if they miss seeing 
‘The Jail Bird.” As for ‘“ Little Mary” she improves 
upon acquaintance ; the prologue is, as I have said before, 
a gem of the first water, and the remainder of the piece is 
highly entertaining, not only worthy in itself but brilliantly 
acted by Mr. John Hare and Miss Nina Boucicault, an 
actress of very great gifts. 


Tue best performances in Berlin are now to be found at 
the Neue Theater under the direction of Herr Reinhardt ; 
the finest actors and actresses, Frau Sorma among them, 
are engaged by him, and even the smallest parts are filled 
to perfection, while the most careful attention is paid to 
the subsidiary arts of scenic decoration, costume and 
music. The latest successes have been Bernard Shaw’s 
‘*Man of Destiny” and Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Sister Beatrice,” 
with Max Marshalk’s delightful music. The former play 
is scarcely worthy of the fine acting and setting here 
allotied to it. But nothing could be artistically more 
satisfying than the Maeterlinck play. It was in every way 
an absolutely beautiful representation. How delightful it 
would be if Herr Reinhardt and his company could be 
persuaded to pay London a visit and show us how it is 
done. 


A Fine performance of Lessing’s ‘‘ Minna von Barnhelm ”’ 
is now to be seen at the Deutsche Theater, Berlin, which 
is crowded every time it is given. 


Ix ‘“‘ The North American Review’ for February, there 
is an interesting paper upon ‘The Art of a Stage 
Manager,” by Mr. Brander Matthews, Professor of 
Dramatic Literature in Columbia University. The writer 
points out that the stage manager is to the general 
public an unknown power in the stage world, that his 
face is not familiar on the posters or his name printed 
large upon the play-bills, while as a fact he is responsible 
in a great degree for the goodness or the badness of the 
performance, ‘“‘ for the acting and for the costumes, for the 
scenery and for the properties, for the lighting and for 
the incidental music; not so much indeed for anv one 
of these things as for the harmony of the whole.” Or 
as he puts it more fully in another passage: ‘‘ That 
the task of the stage-manager is more difficult than 
that of the conductor is due to the fact that the com- 
poser has prescribed exactly what’ share each instrument 
shall take, the conductor having this full score in his 
possession ; whereas the stage-manager receives from the 
author only the spoken words of the play, with but 
summary indications as to the gestures, the movements, 
the scenery and so forth. He has not a full score, but 
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only a sequence of themes incompletely orchestrated, and 
with the missing passages to be supplied at his own 
discretion. And as the richness of the harmony depends 
largely upon his ability to amplify properly the hints 
of the author, the stage-manager is, in fact, almost a 
collaborator of the playwright; he is forced into a more 
intimate relation with the dramatist than that which the 
conductor bears towards the composer.” 


SIR HENRY IRVING 
(Taken at Manchester in 1865.) 


Bur the danger to-day is that plays are sometimes 
over stage-managed, the play is lost in a wilderness of 
scenery, furniture, effects, stage-business and so forth ; 
or to put it another way, the play is too often a skeleton 
clothed with garments provided by the stage-manager 
and scene painter. It may be answered that our plays 
to-day are so dead and inhuman that they call for and 
need brilliant embellishments to render them attractive ; 
if this be true, the drama is moribund and only raree- 
shows are alive. But this argument does not apply to, 
for example, the plays of Shakespeare, which are so often 
under-acted and over-decorated. 


ConcerNING conventional stage business Mr. Brander 
Matthews has some pertinent remarks: “If the older 
plays, either tragedies or comedies, seem to us sometimes 
richer in detail than the more modern pieces, we shall do 
well to remember that these earlier dramas have profited 
by the accretions of business and of unexpected readings 
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due to the unceasing endeavour of several generations of 
actors and of stage-managers. The plays of Shakespeare 
that are most frequently performed, the comedies of 
Moliére also, have accumulated a mass of traditions, of one 
kind or another, some of these being of hoary antiquity.”’ 
Living conventions are very well and very useful; dead 
habits had best be cast off as soon as may be. Our actors 
are apt to over-elaborate their ‘‘ business,” and are in 
little danger, alas! of doing justice to fine parts by fine, 
quiet, human performances. Still, the traditional stage 
business for Shakespeare performances have always an 
antiquarian interest and are useful not seldom in giving a 
clue to the exact meaning of the text, and I echo the wish 
that “‘some stage-manager of scholarly tastes should 
provide us with a record of the customary effects to be 
obtained in the performance of each of Shakespeare’s 
plays, as these have been accumulated in the theatre 
itself.’’ If anactor would oblige, perhaps Mr. H. B. Irving 
will do so? 


One more quotation from this very interesting article 
and I must leave the subject, at any rate for the present : 
“The expert playwright of every period when the drama 
has flourished abundantly, has always adjusted the 
structure of his play to conform to the conditions of the 
theatre of his own time; and the more adroit of the 
dramatists of to-day have been swift to perceive the 
necessity for a change of method, since the thrust-out 
platform has been succeeded by the stage behind the 
picture-frame. They are relinquishing the rhetorical 
devices which were proper enough on the platform-stage, 
and which seem out of place on the picture-stage. They 
find their profit in accepting as a principle the old saying 
that ‘actions speak louder than words.’ They are 
abandoning the confidential soliloquy, for example, which 
was quite in keeping with the position of an actor in close 
proximity to the spectators—in the midst of them, in fact 
—and which would seem artificial and unnatural now 
that the actor is behind the mystic line of the curtain. 
They are giving up the explanatory ‘ aside ’—lines spoken 
directly to the audience, and supposed to be unheard by 
the other characters on the stage.” 


Musical Notes 


y all the signs of it the forthcoming Elgar 
Festival is going to be a very big event, and 
the King soll Oueee have shown their customary 
tact and judgment and appeciation of the time 

of day by the personal interest in the undertaking which 
they are known to be displaying. If only society in 
general would follow their Majesties’ excellent example 
by supporting more energetically than they do the 
better class concerts of the day, it would be all to the 
benefit of the art. In this connection one may note 
the cordial bearing of the King and the Prince of Wales 
towards the representatives of British music, and in 
particular towards Dr. Elgar, at the revent concert of the 
Royal Amateur Orchestral Society, while the presence of 
the Queen at the Richter concert on the previous evening 
(when ‘‘ Also sprach Zarathustra’ was the chief work in 
the programme) was further evidence of the sympathetic 
interest with which latter-day developments of the art are 
followed in high places. In an ideal world neither music 
nor any other art would be dependent for its prosperity 
upon the patronage of the great. But as things are, much 
benefit may unquestionally accrue therefrom. 


Mr. Percy Pitr is a composer to bs reckoned with. 
His work may not always appeal to the multitude, but its 
cleverness is undeniable. As a master of orchestration, 
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in particular, he is almost unrivalled — among British 
composers at all events. Nor are the wonderful colours 
which he produces interesting only on their own account. 
They have, beyond their purely musical value, significance 
and meaning. This aspect of Mr. Pitt’s art is exemplified 
afresh in his new set of songs heard at the last Symphony 
Concert. Perhaps ‘“‘ songs” is in reality hardly the right 
term for them—symphonic miniatures witk a voice part 
obbligato would more nearly meet the case. In this, of 
course, they resemble many kindred works by Richard 
Strauss, Hugo Wolf and other moderns. It is only a pity 
that in Mr. Pitt’s case the subject-mitter of his music is 
not always on a level with its treatment. 


Miss Mortet Foster has distinctly ‘“‘arrived.” Hardly 
anyone, indeed, has ‘“‘come on” more remarkably during 
recent years—a fact to which the audience at her recent 
concert bore gratifying witness. Her position is so well 
assured, indeed, that one need be less chary in expressing 
the belief that she has even so a good deal further yet to 
go before she can be considered to have reached her goal. 
She does so well that she ought to do a great deal better. 
Hers is indeed a somewhat curious case. She sings to all 
seeming with profound feeling, and yet leaves one too 
often absolutely cold. Somehow she seems unaole to lose 
herself entirely in her work. A sense of self-consciousness 
never leaves her, and this is fatal to the highest results. 
Unfortunately there is no defect much more difficult to 
cure. 


Some of the evidence given in the course of the action 
for libel brought the other day by Mr. Conried, of the 
New York Metropolitan Opera House, against a Munich 
journalist was rather interesting. According to Herr 
Possart, for instance, the well-known Munich Intendant, 
Mr. Conried undertook that if five directors of German 
theatres gave him a promise not to perform “ Parsifal” in 
1913, when the rights of Wagner’s heirs expire, he on his 
ee would not produce the work in America. Presumably, 

owever, no such self-denying ordinance on the part of 
the directors in question was forthcoming—if, indeed, 
Mr. Conried, when he made his rather absurd suggestion, 
ever supposed that it would be. The implied conclusion, 
however, that ‘‘ Parsiful” will be freely produced through- 
out Germany as soon as the law permits, throws into still 
greater relief the absurdity of the opposition offered on 
sentimental grounds to its presentation in New York. 


Music and longevity seem often to go together-—a truth 
of which there’ is certainly no more conspicuous living 
instance than that wonderful old man Sefior Manuel 
Garcia, who, all being well, enters on his hundredth year 
next month. Another is Mr. Wilhelm Kuhe, who, though 
born as long ago as 1824, still retains his musical 
faculties to an astonishing extent—as he demonstrated in 
a wonderful fashion quite recently. The talk turning on 
the ‘‘ Waldstein”’ sonata, Mr Kuhe observed that he had 
not either played or heard the work for thirty years, and 
thereupon sat down and played the sonata right through 
from memory without a single halt or hitch. 


A vartant of Cornelius’ oft-quoted saying that Weber 
died in trying to become Wagner, would seem to be the 
recent observation of a Viennese critic, apropos of a revised 
version of “ Euryanthe,” that ‘‘ Weber wrote Wagaer’s 
earliest opera.” How the whirligig of Time brings in its 
revenges! Who could have dared to predict in those far 
off days when the youthful Wagner, then a mischievous 
schoolboy, hung about the streets of Liepzig to catch even 
a glimpse of his adored idol the composer of ‘ Der 
Freiszhiitz,’’ that a time would come when such a view of 
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their relative positions would find general acceptance ? 
But no one would have rejected more indignantly than 
Wagner any attempt at disparagement of the older master. 
Is it not about time by the way for Covent Garden to 
bethink itself once more of a revival of one or other of 
Weber’s operas? No work of Weber has, I think, been 
heard in London now since 1894, when a not very happy 
— of ‘Der Freischiitz’’ was given at Drury 
sane. 


I spoke of the whirligig of time. Another instance was 
contained in a recent issue of an esteemed contemporary 
possessed, as it daily assures the world, of enviable 
popularity, wherein the critic of a Cairo paper was 
a chaffed for his heterodox opinions concerning 
Vagner’s music. ‘‘ When the ‘Ring’ is produced in 
Cleopatra’s land,” concluded this facetious paragraph, 
‘‘ we sincerely hope that this same writer’s views on the 
subject will find their way to this country. They should 
prove illuminating.” Yet not more so, I imagine, than 
those criticisms of the tetralogy which found expression in 
the columns of that self-same journal some quarter of a 
century since, and which, under the title ‘“‘ Letters from 
Bayreuth,” still afford entertainment and instruction to 
the curious in volume form. 





Apart from the reduction of its price another change of 
some interest is to be noted in connection with the ‘* Daily 
News,”’ whose capable musical critic, Mr. E. A. Baughan, 
is henceforward, it appears, to be responsible in addition 
for the dramatic criticism of that journal. This doubling 
of functions obviously means a considerable strain upon 
the energies of even the most industrious, and I trust that 
Mr. Baughan may not find his heavy task too much for 
him. Those who have long followed his musical criticisms 
with interest will certainly read with pleasure his views 
on matters dramatic. To a certain extent, of course, 
dramatic criticism forms part of the furctions of every 
musical critic—in relation, that is, to the opera. 


Art Notes 


r. Baiwwie is showing at his charming galleries 
in Hereford Road, Bayswater, amongst other 
things, the last work of poor Oscar Eckhardt, 

who died, after years of suffering, as he was 
on the eve of making a wide reputation. There are 
some delightful examples of his art at this exhibition 
of the drawings that he left behind him; and it is a 
pitiful and haunting thing to stand before them and to 
reflect that he was putting gaiety of colour and lightness 
of subject upon paper with deft hand whilst his heart 
must have been shine at the approach of death which he 
knew must leave his widow without the means of livelihood. 
I can imagine no more ghastly conditions under which to 
have painted the blithe, joyous water-colours ‘ At the 
Opera” and ‘‘ The Battle of Flowers.” The gaiety and 
the frolic are in the hand, whilst the brain must have 
been reeling sickeningly. There are drawings on these walls 
that would brighten many a rich man’s home; and the 
prices are almost pathetically low; and their purchase 
means a godsend. Whilst on the subject of Mr. Baillie’s 





gallery, 1 look forward to the day when this man of taste 
shall migrate to regions within hail of Piccadilly Circus ; 
for the old dealers are sadly hide-bound; and a fresh 
discriminating view like his might and should give us a 
Baillie Gallery within easy access of Piccadilly. The day 
might then come when a Royal Academian is ashamed 
to ask ‘“‘ Who was Beardsley?” 
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Tue Leicester Galleries continue to keep up the high 
interest of their one-man show. To-day may be seen, 
thereat, the work of Edwin Abbey, R.A., and of Frederick 
Sandys, who ought to have been R.A., and whose lack of 
R.A.-ship will remain one of the many eternal disgraces to 


the immortals. First as to Edwin Abbey: here may be 
seen the original drawings, chiefly in pen line, for the 
superb series of Shakespeare’s comedies—drawings which 
not only created a school of artists, but which placed Edwin 
Abbey amongst the foremost illustrators of our time. To 
all lovers and collectors of that delightful series of his that 
appeared in ‘“‘ Harper,” it will be a delight to see the 
originals, four or five times the size of the published 
drawings. ‘The drawing of Falstaff being carried out in the 
clothes-basket is most delightful. How Abbey has caught 
the rollicking, joyous, full-blooded comedy of the spacious 
times of Queen Elizabeth! How splendidly he has caught 
the spirit of Shakespeare, that combination of romance and 
comedy that no age has known since, unless it be that 
flicker of dramatic glory that gave us ‘‘The School for 
Scandal ”—a glorious promise that died with Sheridan and 
Goldsmith. Abbey catches the atmosphere of his subject 
so freshly, with such splendour of composition. Enters 
Theseus, and at the words a rich and splendid pageant 
tops the high steps and moves its dignified length along. 
Claudio pins up his lines to the tomb of Hero, and how 
gravely the beautiful wrought-ironwork and the solemnity 
of the rich tomb are pronounced! The scent and air and 
mood of the scene are caught with a beauty and a 
perfection of handling that make of these pen-and-ink 
drawings a series of masterpieces. In ‘‘ The Tempest” 
we are in a haunted atmosphere—an atmosphere of voices 
that speak out of the void—an atmosphere of magic wands 
and enchantments. In ‘‘ The Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Queen Titania moves on gorgeous butterfly wings. In 
‘*The Winter’s Tale” we are in the very world of ancient 
classic days. Whatever the background to the play, there 
we are transported by the magic of this man’s deft fingers, 
and live the life and breathe the air of the place. Edwin 
Abbey is a very king of illustrators. He reached to fame 
as almost a young man. Honours come pouring upon 
him. Every medium yields its secret to his skill. He is 
at the top of the hill. 





Anp Sandys! A man no longer young at a time when 
Abbey was achieving his first successes, he is to-day an old 
man with his youth’s skill and beauty of line in his 
fingers ; yet he is without honours and without fortune ; 
this man who was the peer of Rossetti and Millais and 
Holman Hunt and Madox Brown and Leighton. His oil 
paintings of old ladies are part of the high achievement 
of England. His line in the modelling of the beauty of 
the head is as young and fresh to-day, as full of exquisite 
sensitiveness and nervous musical quality as it was in his 
early manhood. He makes of the coloured chalk a medium 
that is the despair of artists, a beautiful maker of beautiful 
things. He has a sense of form which the greatest of the 
Greeks would have honoured. And yet—by some strange 
‘“‘cussedness”’ of fortune, by that strange whim of luck 
that showers or withholds high honours, he is to-day a 
man of small account as men account success, a man 
without honours as the world counts honours. There are 
not half-a-dozen men in the Royal Academy whose work 
is fit to rank with his high achievement in the illustration 
of the mid-nineteenth century ; not half-a-dozen to approach 
him in nervous exquisite expression of the harmonious line. 
He is one of those men fated to be held in high honour 
when he has passed away for a century orso. Yet perhaps 
he would give all his future fame for a few years of real 
appreciation now—of freedom from care—for a little tithe 
of fame: Happy the man who possesses some of these 
beautiful things. Happy the woman who, being limned 
by his hand to-day, shall one day hand her portrait to her 
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grandchild and say, “When I was young and beautiful like 
you, Sandys drew this picture of me.” 





As I think over the Pastel Society’s winter show this 
year, the piece of work that remains in my memory is 
‘* Kingston Bridge,” by H. M. Livens—the dreamy poetic 
sense, the mood, the sombre strength, the forceful com- 
position, the grand manner of the thing haunts me. It 
dominates the memory of all else; yet I can recall the 
facile mastery of the Frenchman Legrand, the telling 
portrait of the charming ten-foot high ‘‘ Mrs. Konody ”’ 
by Byam Shaw, out of the well-placed and well-spaced 
work of artists, most of which reaches a remarkably 
good standard of accomplishment. Altogether a most 
interesting show. 


Aw exhibition of contemporary engravings, drawings, 
and maps, which will give a very complete idea of the 
aspect of the streets and country which now compose 
London, and of its inhabitants during the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, will be opened at the Fine Art 
Society’s, New Bond Street, to-day (the 20th). Collections 
have been made by one or two diligent connoisseurs, but 
have hitherto been seldom shown to the public in 
panoramic form, as will be the case here. The Society 
has acquired one of these collections, which has taken 
over a quarter of a century to put together, and is practi- 
cally unique as regards water colours and engravings of 
Hampstead, Highgate and Northern London, but these 
will not be included in the present exhibition, which deals 
~ with London between the Thames and Regent's 

ark. 


I Fancy the high prices realised for the Bulteel collection 
of coloured engravings at Christie’s last week will make 
the owners of the like works of art very anxious to put 
their wares upon the market. When that, to me, rather 
mediocre plate of Ward's, after Hoppner’s ‘‘ Daughters of 
Sir Thomas Frankland,” wins 600 guineas into the purse 
of its owner, coloured prints are surely at the zenith of 
their glory. Wheatley’s ‘‘Cries of London” seems to 
be as much sought after as ever. And Bartolozzi’s 
“Honble. Miss Bingham,” after Sir Joshua, fetched 
320 guineas. Ah! if some of us had only realised years 
ago what a mine lay in those old family portfolios of 
engravings that went to the auction-room when the old 
people died, what delights were ours to-day ! 





Tae new number of the quarterly ‘‘ Books and Book- 
Plates a with its delightful cover is out, and is somewhat 
disappointing as to its book-plates. Surely half-a-crown 
is a high price for this little magazine ! 


OLD LONDON 


IN THE 


REIGNS OF THE GEORGES. 


AN EXHIBITION 


of 300 


ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS 


illustrating the above is now open at 
THE FINE ART SOCIETY, 
148, New Bond Street. 
CATALOGUE (48 pages) INCLUDED IN ADMISSION 
THE EXHIBITS ARE FOR SALE. 
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University Extension 


The Suburban Lecture 


HE suburban lecture concerns two widely different 
individuals. Plainly, he who claims first con- 
sideration is the man who finds his home in the 
suburbs. Lectures at Richmond, for instance, 

are organised for the benefit of those who live in that 
town. But while remembering that important point there 
is another individual to take into account—the Londoner 
himself. The mother city cannot provide everything—or, 
at least, everything at once. And what more natural 
than to turn to thesuburbs? What more agreeable to the 
student io know than that certain courses are being 
delivered within, say, half an hour's run of the metropolis ? 
There are people who will make light work of an evening 
journey to such flourishing and up-to-date suburbs as 
Kingston in order to see a ** piece” that does not happen 
to be “ on”’ at the moment at any of the immediate theatres. 
Why not so, therefore, with lectures and lecture-goers ? 
Kingston Theatre was built for Kingston just as the 
Richmond Lecture Hall is intended for Richmond, and if 
the interest of the moment draws a wider world to the 
former surely the influence can be extended in the case of 
the latter. 

There is a third individual to be noticed who concerns 
himself with the suburban lecture, who, blessed with 
plenty of time, is imbued with a kind of mania for 
attending lectures of any nature whatever, ihe primary 
object in his case being to fill up his “ programme” for 
the day. He is happy if there is a lecture he can attend ; 
will take delight in visiting outlying districts (on a fine 
afternoon going so far as Barnet or Harrow) and will 
cheerily penetrate to the gloomiest of halls. Such an one 
is pursuing what he hopes to be the rightful course to 
enable him ‘to burn always with a hard, gem-like flame.” 
Well, perhaps he succeeds, but he is not the individual to 
concern us for long. There are some, however, whose 
work will permit them to give up, once a week, say, an 
afternoon, or failing that, an evening, to some such lecture 
beyond the limits of their city, that they may parti- 
cipate in a course of mental food which they feel to be 
necessary. And to these the love of the thing—the charm 
of the suburban excursion—will follow naturally. For, 
after all, what is the underlying incentive in the case of 
that third individual mentioned above (doing his round of 
the suburbs more for a change of scene and occupation 
than for any more definite aim) but that fascination of the 
suburbs sometimes felt by weary Londoners. 

Will not this feeling be greater (if perhaps less conscious) 
if it is first and foremost a specific lecture which has 
brought you into the suburban belt ?—just as you would 
as readily go out to Whitechapel. You feel justified in 
your course—how many can truly say that ?—it is no mere 
afternoon jaunt. And this is indeed a phase of Extension 
work that approaches one more step towards that university 
life which you have missed, but of which you somehow 
begin to feel the glamour. 

How easy to conceive the ideal! How easy, again, to 
put into practice that ideal when it only concerns the few. 
But what a difference when we come to think of the vast 
majority! I have dwelt rather longer than was well, 
—- on a pleasant side of educational work. But I 

ad an ideal in my mind. I was thinking of the 
suburban library with lecture-hall included in it—a 
lecture-hall full, a library well used; a colony of ‘‘ exten- 
sion ” students not content till they had quarters of their 
own (an “ extension club”’), then to become an off-shoot of 
the Central Association in the metropolis. 

But I must hark back to the real state of affairs, for I was 
rather hasty in speaking recently of the large number of 
lecture-courses in the suburbs. They are, in fact, rather 
neglected. Many “‘centres” do exist, but without the 
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attendant work, and at present Hampstead people, for 
instance, are obliged to resort to the central courses i 
only for want of anything nearer home. For it is around 
the immediate “home” that the influence of university 
extension teaching must be exerted. The average City 
man will neither stay in the City till eight o'clock, nor 
return thither after once leaving for the day, however 
strong the educational magnet. But given an opening 
for intellectual development in his suburban home, he will 
value it. Local associations should be started, or if any 
exist they should make themselves heard. 

I hope to show on another occasion that this side of the 
question is just as important and capable of development 
in the case of the outlying “‘ centres” around the large 
provincial towns. 


Correspondence 
** All-Round Readers”’ 
Sir,- 


“ —. . . . good, sound all-round readers are becoming 
exceptional, and the spread of education has only increased the 
thirst for knowledge at second hand.”—-Tue ACADEMY AND 
Lirerature, 23 January, 1904. 

To my mind this statement is equally as serious as those contained 
in your issues of January 16, page 63, and January 30, page 115, 
and I for one consider it is time to call “ Halt!” 

Do the vast majority of readers confine their attention to 
newspapers ? May I refer you toa letter—of a delightfully healthy 
tone—-published in your issue of 18th April, 1903, from Mr. W. C. 
Berwick Sayers, sub-librarian, Central Public Library, Bourne- 
mouth. It does one good, under the pressure of your reiterated 
pessimistic statements—given I have not the slightest doubt in 
good faith—to read in “sober fact” the strenuous life of those 
Shakespeares and Miltons. 

It would be very interesting to have more opinions from a 
similar source. May it not be allowed that journalism—even from 
a literary point of view---has been raised to a standard higher than 
it has ever been, and that having appealed to George Meredith, 
Thomas Hardy, George Gissing, Andrew Lang, Oliver Lodge, 
M. Maurice Maeterlinck, to mention but a few names, newspapers 
may be responsible for many converts to serious reading. 

I had the pleasure of reading in a newspaper an article by 
Hubert Bland on George Gissing, and finished it with the feeling 
that here at any rate was a formidable recruiting sergeant for 
sound literature. I hope this extract from the two-column article 
will be forgiven, as it refers particularly to the point at issue :— 

If you want to read Gissing in his most autobiographical 
mood read “ Born in Exile.” It will not “amuse” you, but 
I think I can promise that it will impress you, impress you 
with a sense of the writer’s power, of his cute psychological 
observation, and above all, it will enable you to understand, 
if not to sympathise with the temperament of the man. 


Now if but a few of the average men are induced to read such an 
article as this (and as an appreciation of George Gissing’s work 
I have yet to see its equal in any English literary paper), may 
they not be firmly directed to the most convenient book shop ? 
Would this be unprofitable reading ? On my way home, according 
to wont, I dropped in the unobtrusive bookshop of Mr. Hill 
Blacklow—the name by which he is known to the writer—and the 
education rate collector—is no necessity here. I had a special 
interest in calling to-day for I was to become the possessor of 
Lionel Johnson’s “ The Art of Thomas Hardy.” Our book chat 
had received more than its usual share of interruptions—for 
business was brisk to-day—and my book and I were already at the 
door when from behind a goodly heap of assorted literature came 
the voice of Mr. Hill Blacklow : “ Seen to-day’s ‘ Daily Wonder’ ?” 
T had fled.—Yours, &c., 
O. Gowan. 


‘‘ Shakespeare and Bacon” 


Sir,—About Bacon's lack of the “ poetical faculty” Dr. Stolz is 
positively certain. “I like English poetry,” he says, “but Bacon 
is too dry, without fancy, for me to name him a poet.” I am 
afraid I may once more wound the susceptibilities of the foreigner 
by mentioning the fact that a certain English poet named Shelley 
once disagreed with the opinions expressed by Dr. Stolz, when he 
said, “ Lord Bacon was a poet. His language has a sweet and 
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majestic rhythm which satisfies the sense, no less than the almost 
superhuman wisdom of his philosophy satisfies the intellect ;” and 
James Spedding, Bacon’s greatest biographer, put it on record 
that “I infer from this sample that Bacon had all the natural 
faculties which a poet wants—a fine ear for metre, a fine feeling 
for imaginative effect in words, and a vein of poetic passion.” 
Then a poet called Bulwer Lytton ventured to write about Bacon: 
‘* Poetry porvaded the thoughts, it inspired the similes, it hymned 
in the majestic sentences of the wisest of mankind.” While even 
aw declared : “ The poetical faculty was great in Bacon’s 
mind.” 

Then, we are informed, Bacon had no “ fancy.” Answer from 
Walter Savage Landor: “ The little volume of Bacon’s ‘ Essays’ 
exhibits not only more strength of mind, more true philosophy, 
but more originality, more fancy, more imagination, than ali the 
volumes of Plato.” 

Next we have the Dr. Stolz dictum: “ Never a philosoph was 
regarded as a poet.” Answer from Coleridge: “‘ Bacon was not 
only a great poet, but he was also a great philosopher.” The 
poet comes before the philosopher.— Yours, &c., 

GEorGE SrRONACH. 


Sir,—I was rather sorry to notice the revival of the Bacon- 
Shakespeare question in Tne Acapemy. Mr. Stronach, I believe, 
fought for the Baconians in your columns several months ago, 
and he does not seem convinced by any of the very excellent 
arguments then brought forward against him. It is impossible to 
argue on this question, because it is merely a matter of artistic 
perception. It seems inconceivable to me that any cultured man 
should be found on the side of the Baconians. Cryptograms and 
biliteral ciphers are, of course, nothing but nonsense. The question 
can only be settled by a comparison of the works of Shakespeare 
and of Bacon. Here we find convincing evidence to hand. No 
man in his right senses can hold that the verse which Bacon has 
left us was written by the man who wrote Shakespeare’s plays. 
Those middle-period comedies of Shakespeare, where the outsides 
of life (untouched by any brooding light of mystery) provide the 
themes, could not have been written by a man of Bacon’s tempera- 
ment. Bacon had no such delight in beauty for its own sake. He 
could not regard the tale as the thing. His was the philosophical 
mind. His delight was to raise some vast moral issue or to reach 
the last subtlety of psychological delineation. 

There are three different aspects of life which one never finds 
united in one writer—the ideals of truth, beauty, and goodness. 
Truth is the ideal of the philosopher; beauty is the ideal of the 
true poet or artist; and goodness the ideal of the moralist. A 
great deal of one of these and a touch of another may be found in 
one man. In Bacon himself it seems to me that we have a great 
deal of the philosopher’s ideal of truth combined with a touch of 
the ideal of goodness. Beauty is not his chief ideal, as it is with 
Shakespeare, and must be with all true poets and other artists. 
The temperament of Bacon, therefore, is almost the very opposite 
of the temperament of Shakespeare. 

This, as [ have said above, is merely a matter of artistic feeling. 
But, as such evidence is not enough for Baconians we must find 
something further. 

Mr. Stronach will acknowledge, I suppose, that we can see from 
his plays that Shakespeare was of a very Catholic temperament. 
He was, above all,a Humanist. Whether he approved of democracy 
or not we cannot say. Most probably he never thought about it 
at all. In “Coriolanus” Shakespeare does not treat the people 
ungenially. He recognises that their feelings are generally right, 
though their view of facts is often perverted by interests or 
stupidity. In a word, he recognises that their hearts are as sound 
as their heads are volatile. With all this I believe that Mr. 
Stronach will agree. 

Now take Bacon. He is far too grave to be a true Humanist. 
Hence we actually find him saying: “I do not love the word 
people.” One of his chief characteristics is a lack of sympathy for 
the popular mind—a flagrant dislike of all democracy. Bacon 
a in the Court, and he wrote as one writing for courtiers and 
nobles. 

Mr. Stronach asks, “ Where did the man of Stratford get his 
culture?” I might suggest that he got it chiefly from the book of 
the world and not only from the world of books. There is nothing 
really- erudite in Shakespeare. His plays are more like the 
spontaneous outpourings of an artistic imagination than the 
laborious lucubrations of a great intellect. Apologising for so 
long a letter.—Yours, &c., 

One Oak, Ilkley. R. B. AppLEton. 


[This correspondence must now close.—ED.] 
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Clough and Tennyson 


Sirn,—In regard to the authorship of the lines “ "Tis better to 
have loved and lost than never to have loved at all,” I send you 
the following: “In treating of friendship, love, and marriage I 
shall confine my remarks to the general tenor of them, to that 
contious family prudence, to those confined views of: partial, 
unenlightened affection which exclude pleasure and improvement 
by vainly wishing to ward off sorrow—and thus by guarding the 
heart and mind destroy all their energy. It is far better to be 
often deceived than never to trust; to be disappointed in love 
than never to love.” “ Vindication of the Rights of Woman,” 1792, 
by Mary Wollstonecraft. Shelley. Vol. I. 

I think this the origin of the thought in both Clough’s and 
Tennyson’s lines.—Yours, &c., 

GREENCASTLE, Inprana, U.S.A. 


Sir,—As you printed my question, you will, I am sure, allow 
me space to express my regret at the turn taken by the discussion. 
A correspondent in the “ Daily Express” at once raised the old 
bogey of plagiarism. I had never previously doubted that in his 
verses Clough was avowedly and deliberately imitating Tennyson. 
I cannot now believe in Mr. Churton Collins’ suggestion of 
“unconscious” echoing. Unless my memory is playing me false, 
it is, I feel sure, not a mere conjecture but a recorded fact that 
Clough read “In Memoriam” before it was published. In 
“Peschiera”” he adopted the same metre—then little known—he 
modelled his style on Tennyson’s, and he chose as the key-note of 
his piece a variant of two of “In Memoriam’s” most striking lines. 
Surely he intended his verses to be an example of the imitation 
that is described as the sincerest form of flattery. The purpose of 
my question was to find out if Clough inadvertently published his 
poem before Tennyson’s great work appeared. 

_T have an additional reason for regretting that I have uninten- 
tionally caused séme to accuse Clough of plagiarism. I cannot 
help feeling that he is just now suffering oe depreciation. No 
doubt at one time he was absurdly over-praised, but since Mr. 
Swinburne’s vigorous denunciation, Clough has been the target 
for many sneers. References such as that which occurred in THE 
AcaDemy a few weeks ago are not pleasant for those who believe, 
like myself, that in spite of his many defects the author of “ Qua 
cursum ventus” had a genuine lyrical gift.—Yours, &c., 

Blackheath, S.E. W. Acpersry Lewis. 


University Extension 


Sir,—The campaign of Dr. Emil Reich for the popularising of 
bibliographical methods is one which must meet with the 
approval of all students. The reader on his first visit to the 
liritish Museum is appalled by the enormous mass of the General 
Catalogue. Even after frequenting the Reading Room for many 
years few readers attain to anything more than a bowing acquaint- 
ance with the bibliographical helps so (comparatively) lavishly 
provided for their use. I honestly believe that the number of 
readers who are fully able to use the resources of the museum 
might be counted on the figures of one hand. 

ust one word in reference to the first question put to Dr. Reich. 
Why not go direct to P. B. Watson's Bibliography of the Pre- 
Columbian discoveries of America? This seems a more direct 
method than working from the Chinese end of the question.— 
Yours, &c., 
St. Bride Foundation. R. A. Peppie. 


Sm,—Many of your readers must have been gratified to notice 
the increased space you have been devoting in the columns of 
Tue Acapemy to the University Extension movement. It syn- 
chronizes happily with the strong effort the University of London 
has recently made to extend the scope of the Extension lectures by 
adding a real continuity to the various series. Hitherto it has 
been frequently urged that the promoters of the movement never 
quite appreciated the large number of men and women who would 
welcome any scheme which aimed at systematizing their general 
reading. A series of eight or ten lectures upon one of the physical 
sciences or an important literary epoch made no appeal to such a 
class. The courses upon general history now in progress at the 
University of London, however, exactly meet the need. They are 
designed to cover a period of three years, which is sufficient to 
permit of a comprehensive view of at least the chief features of 
universal history. The breadth of the subject necessitates the 
main problems of literature and art being kept continually in 
mind. It must be evident how thoroughly this is in accord with 
the spirit that should actuate the Extension movement. The 
amateur scholar is constantly happening upon some analogy which 
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illuminates his particular hobby. Above all he is provided with 

the definite aim favourable to a steady course of reading which, to 

quote from your current editorial note, “ braces the whole mental 

being.”— Yours, &c., Ernest H. Snort. 
80, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Siz,—I am sure that I am voicing a wide-spread opinion when I 
say that you have done great service to the work of the University 
Extension scheme in publishing the useful articles which have 
appeared in recent issues. Nothing is needed so much as to 
arouse and to stimulate attention to a work whieh has lagged 
behind in many provincial centres merely for lack of a strong 
lead. I note the formation of a Central Association of U.E. 
Students from an advertisement in your pages and trust that this 
organisation may be able to extend its operations and form 
provincial centres to follow up the lectures which are from time 
to time given. For London such an organisation is invaluable. 
There is scope, however, for work outside the metropolis. The 
larger centres and towns are now equipped in most cases with 
museums and art galleries, whilst the Carnegie libraries have 
been no mean addition to resources by the smaller towns. How 
to use these institutions is still a lesson to be taught.— Yours, &c., 

W. Gavizze Kiva. 


Ragged School Union and Shaftesbury 
Society 


Sir,—In view of the celebration of the Diamond Jubilee, the 
Council of the Ragged School Union and Shaftesbury Society, of 
32, John Street, Theobald’s Road, London, W.C., have in pre- 
paration a volume giving the history of the early stages of the 
movement. 

May I be allowed to ask your readers to send to me any reports, 
letters of interest, illustrations, newspaper cuttings, or any infor- 
mation bearing upon this work in the past, which will tend to 
make the record complete and add to the interest of this earliest 
organised movement to deal with the condition of the slum child. 
—Yours, &c., Joun Kirk, Secretary. 





A Correction 


Smr,—In the interesting article on the “ Kelmscott Press” in 
Tse Acapemy of February 6, an unintentional mistake was made 
by the writer, Mr. Ernest Radford. 

There exist two libraries at the St. Bride Institute—the official 
institute librarian being myself, and the present acting-librarian 
of the technical library department only is the gentleman named 
by Mr. Radford, #.c., Mr. R. A. Peddie.—Yours, &c, 

St. Bride Foundation. F. W. T. Lance. 


‘“‘Academy’’ Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to THE EDITOR, THE 
ACADEMY AND LITERATURE, ¥, East Harding Street, London, E.C. The envelope 
to be marked in the top left-hand corner “ A.Q.A.” Full name and address must be 
sent, not necessarily for publication. Each Question or Answer must be written on 
a separate sheet of paper and on only one side of the paper. The Editor will not 
undertake the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archeology, Folk-lore, Art, Music, and the Drama, 
The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any Question or Answer 
is of sufficient interest to be published. 


COMPETITION 


Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5s. each, will be awarded weekly 
for the two best Questions and the two best Answers contributed to “** Academy’ 
Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s dec'sion must be considered absolutely final and no correspondence 
whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. The prizes will go to 
thuse Questions and Answers which are deemed to be of the greatest general 
intercst, and brevity in all cases will count as a merit. 

The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the winning 
Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk ( # ). 

The prizes will consist of 5s. worth ot books to be clusen by the several prize- 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where tlhe book or books can be 
obtained will be given. 

bach prize-winner in the United Kingdom will be advised that a credit note has 
been sent to a bookseller as early as possible in bis (or her) immediate neighbour- 
hveod,and that on demand be (or she) may cl oose a book or books to the value of 5s. 
Winuers outside the United Kingdom will receive a cheque for 5s. 

Non-adherence to the rules and regulations of “Quistions and Answers” will 
imply disqualification. 

No Questions or Answers received after Monday will be considered eligible for the 
current week's competition. 

No competitor can win a prize more than once in three months. 


Questions 


LITERATURE 
#&“ THE JESSAMY BRIDE.”—Was this name, given by Goldsmith to his fiiend 
Mary Horneck, a nickname of his own, or was it a character in an early play. and 
was it taken by him, and applied, as describing her sweet, graceful appearance ? In 
Forster’s “ Life of Goldsmith,” I find it spoken of as “a nickname.” In Professor 
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Masson’s introduction to Goldsmith's “ Works,” Globe Edition, I find that he invented 
the name “ Little Oomedy” for the elder sister, bus Masson speaks of the younger 
as “ The Jessamy Bride,” as Goldsmith called her. Can someone tell me if Goldsmith 
originated the sweet nickname ?—C. C. . 
CARLYLE.—Oan ary reader tell me where in Carlyle’s works the lines are to be 
found, beginning :— 
“So here hath been dawning 
Another blue day ; 
Think,—wilt thou let it 

Slip useless away ”? 

Are they original, or a translation from the German ?—J. A. C. 


“SPRING IN ENGLAND.”—Will some reader locate me the following quotation : 
“Give me back one day in England, for it’s Spring in England now”? I do not 
refer to Browning's lines in the same spirit.—J/. (London). 

AUTHOR WAN'TED.—Oan any of your readers tell me anything about the couplet 
which I quote from memory :-— 

“Though the day be never so long, 
At length it ringeth to Evensong” ? 
I believe I read it many years ago in Southey’s “ Book of the Church,” but I have 
net been able to verify the quotation. I am under the impression that it dates from 
the sixteenth century.”—4, B. F, 


AURORA LEIGH.— 
“He stood 
In Florence where he had come to spend a month 
And note the secret of Da Vinci's drains.” 
Da Vinei visited Florence, and was renowned as engineer as well as artist. Do these 
words refer to bis technical skill as an engineer, and if so what was “ the secret”? 
Or have they some inner and less evident meaning ?—A. L. G. 


#% AN OLD CHARADE.—In & small book—privately printed, I believe—containing 
reminiscences of Jane Austen, some charades written by her or other members of the 
Austen family appeared. All had answers appended except one, which the editor 
gives as still waiting its solution :— 

“Without me divided, fair ladies, I ween, 
At a ball or a concert you'll never be seen, 
You must do me together, or safely I'd swear, 
Whatever your carriage, you'll never get there.” 
Can any of your readers furnish a plausible answer ?—F. (Oambridge.) 


AUTHOR WANTED.— 
“His soul is at one with the reason of things that is sap to the roots. 
He can hear in their changes a sound as the conscience of consonant 
spheres ; 
He can see through the years flowing round him the —— (?) lying 


. 


under the years.” H.C. P. 


UNRHYMED VERSE.—Prior to Collins’“ Ode to Evening ” and Kirke White's 
“Lines on an Early Primrose,” are there any similar distinguished efforts of 
unrhymed verse following the same measure ?—/. XR. S. z 


GENERAL 
FINGER NAILS.—When I wasa child I was told that the white marks which 
appear from time to .time at the roots of the finger nails and grow up with the 
nails, signified the following, respectively ; counting from the thumb :—- 
“A gift. a friend, a foe 
A letter to write, and a journey to go.” 
What is the origin of this idea ?—Hatband, 


DAISIES.—Many references are made in modern poets to the attribute of still 
life possessed iu some strange measure by the daisy. I give one or two 
instances :— 

“ Now resteth that unquiet head 
Beneath the quiet daisies,” 
“A Life Drama”—Abe Smith. 
“Tread lightly, she is near 
Under the snow— 
Speak gently, she can hear 
The daisies grow.” 
Is there any scientific verification of this attribute ?—H. R. S, 


Tuomas A KEMPIS.—Was Thomas & Kempis ever canonized? I am under the 
impression that he was not, though I quite feel that he was more worthy than 
many who were. I ask the question because in THE ACADAMY AND LITERATURE 
last week, there is a picture of a “ Monument to St. Thomas 4 Kempis at Zwolle.”— 
1. B. FP. (Hastings). . 


Answers 


LITERATURE 

DEDICATIONS,—The dedication of booksis exteustively treated in Mr, Henry B, 
Wheatley’s “ Dedication of Books to Patzon and Friend, &c.,” published in “ ‘ihe 
Book-Lover'’s Library,” by Elliott Stock, in 1887. Another book which should be 
consulted 1s Mr. W. CO. Hazlitt’s “ Prefaces, Dedications, Epistles, selected from Early 
English Books, &c.,” pinted for private circulation (50 copies only) in 1874.— 
Henry T. Folkard (Wigan). 

ORIGIN OF RHYME.—Rhyme was not used either by Kelts or by the early 
Norsemen, and, as an accompaniment of verse, cannot be traced farther back 
arong European nations than te the rymours of Normandy, the troubadours of 
Provence, the minnesingers of Germany, and the monks, who, after the fall of 
the Roman Empire, added rhyming terminations to the Latin metres which were 
chanted or sung in the Church service. ‘The early Anglo-Saxon poetry is without 
rhymes, but it is sometimes used in the later, The early Spanish ballads sometimes 
have rhymes, sometimes only assonances, and sometimes, as in the old romance 
«* The Cid,” are without either.— A. 2. B. 


“ PROSERPINA.”—The story will be found in Ovid's “ Metamorphoses,” Lib. v. : 
“Quo dum Proserpina luco 
Ludit, et aut violas, aut candida lilia carpit ; 
Dumqua puellari studio calathosque vinumque 
Implet, et cequales certat superare legendo ; 
Pene simul visa est, dilectaque, raptaque Difi: 
Usque adeo properatur amor. Dee ferrita moesta 
kt matrem, et comites, sed matrem vapius, ore 
Clamat; et utsumma vestem laniarat ab ora, 
Collecti flores lunicis cecidere remissis.” 
It is interesting to notice the words in italics (including the proper name “ Dis”) 
occur in the Shakespeare passage, suggestiog that the poet had these very lines in 
his mind, Further on we have the “ wagon ” (currus).— Jnder, 

“ DOGBERRY.” — The misapplication of words seems to have originated with 
Shakespeare's “ Love’s Labour's Lost,” with the flattering burlesque of the illiterate 
who fain would, but cannot, speak impressively in the person of “ Dull, a Constable.” 
See also the “ Two Gentlemen of Verona” (Launce) and “ Henry V.” (the Hostess). 
Shillaber’s “Mrs. Partington” and Sketchley’s “Mrs. Brown” have apparently 
exhausted the “funny” capacities so far as further imitations are concerned.—S.C. 
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“ TERPANDER's BIRD.”—In Messrs. Smith, Elder’s complete edition of Browning’s 
works, in 2 vols., a footnote explains : “ Terpander, a famous Lesbian musician and 
lyric poet B.C. 670" Olassical dictionaries add that his birth-place, Antissa, was 
famous for its nightingales.—S, C. 

“ SILURIST.”—Henry Vaughan, “Silurist” poet, 1622-1695, assumed the title 


of “Silurist,” which had e geographicul meaning. “Silures,” — states, 
Pe Brecknockshire, Herefordshire, &c.” (“ Aubrey’s Lives”).—Henry T. 

‘olkard, 

{Similar replies from I, A, C., C. R. S. (Bury), and S, C. (Hove).] 

AUTHOR FOUND.—The author of the quotation— 

“Farewell, may no thought pierce thy breast of thy treason, 
Farewell and be happy in Hubert’s embrace,” &c, &c., 
is Andrew Lang. It occurs in his “Essays in Little” in the essay on Thomas 
Haynes Bailey.—F. £. G. 
GENERAL 

GENERAL WADE.— General Wade—the same who commanded the English Army 
in the rebellion of ’45—was sent in 1724 to reconnoitre the Highlands, and his 
report to the English Government as to the measures he considered necessary for 
the civilization of the country resulted in his being app»inted Commander-in-Chief 
in Scotland. In 1726 he commenced the construction of those important military 
roads which brought the inmost fastnesses in the North and West of Scotland 
within touch of the rest of Great Britain. His engineering triumphs are recorded 
in the historic bull— 

“Had you seen these roads before they were made 
You would lift up you hands and bless General Wade,” 


which was inscribed on an obelisk which formerly stood on the road between 
Inverness and Inverary. Forty stone bridges were also built by Wade's “ highway- 
men,” as he facetiously termed his working soldiers.—¥. A. C. 


[Similar replies from C. R. S. (Bury) and Z. R. 8.) 


# “OsURCH WINDOW.”—The conceit is evidently a rather too literal interpre- 
tation of our Lord’s repeated adjuration : “Except ye become as one of these, ye 
cannot enter the kingdom of heaven,” “ Ye must be born again,” &c.—Z. R. 8. 


THE GLASSENBURY THORN.—Glassenbury, now Glastonbury, is near Wells in 
Somersetshire,in the ancient Isle of Avalon. It is said to be the site of the first 
British Christian settlement. Le;send tells how, after the Orucifixion and burial of 
the Lord Jesus, Joseph of Arimathea, with twelve companions, set out from 
Jerusalem, bearing with them the holy Grael, and coming to the Isle of Avalon, 
received from the heathen prince Arvigerus— 

“an isle of marsh whereon to build. 

And there he built with wattles from the marsh 

A little lonely church.” 
And planting there his staff as a sign that his pilgrimage was over, it took root, 
and throwing cut leaves and shoots, became a tree of thorn, which every year as 
Christmas Day came round burst into blossom, caring not for snow or frost, in 
perpetual remembrance of the Infant Christ.— MM. A. C. 

(Similar replies from C. R. S. (Bury) and H. B. F. (Hastings).] 

# “*OoUNTING-OUT’ VERSE.”—Ena, dena, diner, &c., are corrupted forms of the 
Weish numerals ; but no two versions ever agree fully, and are variously known as 
drover’s sheep scoring numbers, put mnemonically and self adapted to individual 
usage. I met with them at a Kentish preparatory school seventy years ago; but 
they were first publicly discussed by the late Mr. A. J. Ellis; see THE ACADEMY 
for February 1874. For comparison, the following list may suffice :--Ena, den, 
diner; oin (Irish), dan (Irish), teora (irish); un (Welsh), dou (Welsh), tri 
(Welsh); ein (German), tein, tethera; in, tin, tethera; aina, tyan, tethera; yan, 
taen, tedderte ; yaena, taena, teddera. These were all taken down orally from 
illiterate men, but the family likeness is well preserved.—<A. Hall. 

[Reply also from LZ. F. (Oxford).] 

“*OOUNTING-OUT’ VERSES.”—My childish version of the old “counting-out” 
rhyme differed slightly from that of “ Pet Marjorie,” being longer and more 
elaborate. It was as follows :— 

“ Wonery, twoery, tickery, seven ; 
Alibi, crackaby, ten and eleven ; 
Pin, pan, musky-dan, 
Twiddle-um, twoddle-um, twenty-one ; 
Black fish, white trout, 
Eorie, orie, I say, 
That you shall be put out 
Of this G, A, M, E, 
Which spells game game, game.” 


It never occurred to me to wonder how I had learnt the odd old jingle—F. A. H. 


“ NOT FIT TO HOLD A OANDLE.”—Your correspondent “ M. T.” (Ilkley) is wrong 
in attributing te Byron the epigram on Handel and Buononcini. Its author is 
John By.om (1692-1763), poet and stenographer.—. A. C. 

NOTE.—Several correspondents send questions which are readily answered by 
reference to the “ National Dictionary of Biography,” or similarly easily accessible 
works in any public library. Others ask for well-xnown lines from authors which 
should be in every private library, giving as an excuse that they have for the 
moment escaped their memory. There is no space in these columns for such 
questions, 

PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to which 
prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application at the following 
booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have been despatched to the 
several winners and to the four booksellers whose names follow :— 


Mr. Elijah Johnson, 30, Trinity Street, Cambridge. 

Mr. Alex. Black, 18, Island Street, Galashiels, N.B. 

Messrs. Crowe and Brash, 92, Heaton Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Messrs. Miles and Co., 95, Upper Street, Islington, N. 





Statements have been circulating to the effect that 
the recent issue of Second Debenture Stock by the 
British Electric Traction Company, Limited, was 
not a success, and the price of the Shares has been 
falling in consequence. As a matter of fact the 
issue was entirely underwritten by responsible 
Firms, and the failure of the Public to take up 
the whole of the Stock offered does not affect the 
financial position of the Company in the least 
degree, as of course it will get its capital just as 
if the Public had subscribed for the whole issue. 
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The Far East— 
Books to Read Now 


Mr. Heinemann begs to announce the publication of two 
important works touching the Far East Question. 


For JAPAN, CHINA, 
KOREA, and SIBERIA, 
Read The World’s History.—Vol. Il. 





The 2nd Volume of this work (of which Volumes L., III., 1V. and | 


VIL. have already appeared) is now ready, and deals with the territories 
and peoples at present forming the Stage and Dramatis Persone of 
one of the Greatest Dramas of the World’s History. 

The Myths, Gods and Heroes, Religions, Dynasties, Social and 
Political development, aims and ideals of the various pure and 
blended races, as well as the geographical configuration (aided by the 
most recent maps) and climatic con titions of the couutries they 
occupy, are described with the greatest literary skill and historical 
accuracy. This Volume will be fou. d a sine quad non to those desirous 
of understanding fully the factors which have contributed to the 
great awakening of an Eastern people to the consciousness of its 
mission of Civilization. 


A SECOND EDITION OF 


KOREA. 


By ANGUS HAMILTON. 
15s. net. 


This Book, fresh from the pen of an Eye-witness of the social and 
political condition and customs of the Koreaus and their destined 
lords, the Japs, has attracted so much attention during the past two 
weeks that the whole of the First Edition has been exhausted. To 
understand the Hermit Kingdom tbis book is a necessity. 





WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 





A NEW EDITION. 


JOURNEY TO LHASA AND 
CENTRAL TIBET. 


By SARAT CHANDRA DAS, C.I.E., of the Bengal Educa- 
tional ‘Service, Member of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, &c. 
With Map and Illustrations. Lemy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

[Just out, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





MARLBOROUGH’S “ SELF-TAUGHT” SERIES 


Of EUROPEAN and ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 


Contains Travel-Talk for Railway, Steamboat, Customs, Hotel, 
Navakand Military Terms, &c., Vocabularies and Grammar, &c., 
with ENGLISH PHONETIC PRONUNCIATION. 


RUSSIAN HINDUSTAN 
NORWEGIAN’ ere | EGYPTIAN | ia ga 7 
SWEDISH rapper, 2[- each ; ARABIC | — 2/- we ; 
DANISH cloth, 216 each. | TURKISH oth, 216 each. 


E..MARLBOROUGH & Co., Publishers, LONDON, E.C. 








TSO RTGS 
i Truth About the German Army. 





TOLD BY DB LIEUT. BILSE, 


who is now suffering six months’ imprisonment in the 

fortress of Metz for telling it. His novel has been 

suppressed by the German Government, but truth 

flourishes under persecution, and over half-a-million copies 

have been sold on the Continent, translated into various 
languages. 


MAGNA EST VERITAS ET PRAEVALEBIT. 


An English Translation of Lieutenant BILsE’s Novel will 
appear next week, entitled : 


; LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN 
LIFE IN AGARRISON TOWN 
LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN 


(Aus Einer Kleinen Garnison.) 


With a Portrait of the Author, a Summary of his Court- 
Martial, and an Introduction by ARNOLD WHITE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 











JOHN LANE, PUBLISHER, LONDON & NEW YORK. 











“THE TIMES” 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


A Special Literary .Supplement is published with 
The Times on Friday. This Supplement is an impartial 
and authoritative organ of literary criticism and a 
comprehensive and trustworthy medium of literary 
intelligence. It can be had with The Times of Friday 


alone. 
Subscriptions, inclusive of postage, for Zhe Times of Friday :— 
3 Months. 6 Months. 12 Months, 
Inland 8s. 3d. 6s. 6d. 18s. Od. 
Foreign ... 4s. 4d. 8s. 8d. 17s. 4d. 





CONTENTS OF FRIDAY, FEB. 26, 1904. 


Literature. Literature—continued. 
English Literature and Society in Highways and Byways in Sussex—- 
the Eighteenth Century. ergs J 2 oan - 
The Diary of Sir John Moore, FOr, Se be ~ 
The Russian Advance. The Worship of the Dead. 














DRAMATIC STORIES IN VERSE. 


By OSWALD ORAWFURD, Author of “The Ways of The Millionaire.” 





TWO MASQUES. Crown 4to, price 5s, net. 
THE SIN OF PRINCE ELADANE. 
price 2s, 6d, 


From the Daily Chronicle—“ Mr, Oswald Crawfurd has shown the way toa new 
‘eld for verse that should prove rich in fru‘t of a modest but very attractive kind.” 


Crown 8yo, 





PUBLISHED BY OHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11, Henrietta Street, London. 


| 


Art. 
to the wtudy of Gresk | The Portraiture of Mary Queen of 


Religion. Scots, 
The Art of the Italian Renaissance, 


The Origins of Ernest Renan. 
Political Theories of the Middle | 


Ages. ce. 
The Windsor Armoury. | Observations of a Naturalist in the 
Studies in Shakespeare. Pacific. 


“THE TIMES” LITERARY SUPPLEMENT is also sold with 
the Mail, or 
“THE TIMES” WEEKLY EDITION, upon payment of an 
additional penny. 
Address THE PUBLISHER, The Times, 
Printing House Square, London, E.C 
A 
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SMITH, ELDER & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 





Mr. SIDNEY LEE’S “QUEEN VICTORIA.” 


With Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: 


A Biography. 
By SIDNEY LEE, 
Editor of “The Dictionary of National Biography.” 


Scotsman.—“Mr. Lee’s Life of Queen Victoria 
stepped, immediately on its first appearance, into the 
position of a standard work of biography on both 
sides of the Atlantic. . A bandsome new ‘ popular’ 
edition should bring the book to the knowledge and 
poeseszion of a wider circle of readers at home and 
abroad.” 

Atheneum.—* Pending the production of the authori- 
tative biography written by royal command, we cannot 
concéive, indeed, that a more satisfactory account of 
the Queen's unselfish labours can possibly be produced.’ 

















CHATTO & WINDUS’S | MACMILLAN & Co-s 


JHE MONEY-MAKER. By Georce 
OHNET. Translated by F. LEES. Orown @vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. [March 10, 


WHAT OUGHT SHE TO DO? By 








New Book by the Author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and 
German Garden.’’ 


| 
| 


| 


FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “The House | 


by the Marsh.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 6s. 
(March 17. 


| Y.C.: A Chronicle of Castle Bar- 


NOW READY, with 2 Coloured Plates, 32 Illus- 


trations, including 2 Portraits of the Author, 
jand a Sketch Map, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


A NATURALIST IN 
THE GUIANAS. 


By EUGENE ANDRE, F.R.G.S., 
F.S.A., F.Z.S. 


*,* The author is orchid hunter for the Hon. 
W. Rothschild. The volume relates his p>»rilous 
travels on an unexplored tributary of the Orinoco. 


WITH A PREFACE BY Mrs. HUMPHRY 
WARD. 


NOW READY, demy 8vo, 16s. 


AN INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


By. Prof. A. JULICHER. 
Translated by JANET PENROSE WARD. 


Un this work Prof. Jiilicher gives an account, first, 
of each separate document of the New Testament, 
going into such questions as authorship, date, and the 
circumstances under which it was written; next, of 
the gradual rise of thé Oanon ; and lastly, of the main 
featares of Textual History, His standpoint through- 
out is that of the free historical inquirer, and he has 
devoted special attention to the intricate problem of 
the authorship of the Johannine Writings. The points 
of agreement and difference between him and Dr. 
Harnack will be found of great interest to the student. 


THE GCORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MARCH. Price One Shilling. 








CONTENTS: 
THE TRUANTS.—Chaps. 7-9. By A. E. W. 
MASON. 


COLONIAL MEMORIES.—III. A Modern 
New Zealand. By LADY BRooMB. 

DEBITA FLACCO. By E. H§Pemben, K.O. 

HISTORICAL MYSTERIES.—III. The 
Case of Allan Breck. By ANDREW LANG. 

HERBERT SPENCER. By HE&cTrorR Mac- 
PHERSON. 

A DAY OF MY LIFE IN THE COUNTY 
COURT. By His Honour Jupex A pay 
THE STRUCTURE OF A CORAL REEF. 
By Prof. T. G, BONNEY, F.R.S. 
FRENCH HOUSEKEEPING. 

BETHAM-EDWARDs. 
A HUNGRY HEART. By Hvueu Outrrorp, 


BALLADE OF ST. MARTIN’S CLOCK. 
By L. H. 


By Miss 


THE WRECK OF THE “WAGER.” By 
W. J. FLETCHER, 
THE POWDER BLUE BARON. By Mrs. 


ALFRED SID@WICK. 





LONDOR : 


SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


field and of the Crimea. By D. OHRISTIK 
MURRAY, Author of “ Despair's Last Journey.” 
Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
“Brisk and spirited. ..; sure to be enjoyed by 
everyone who takes i ap.”"—Scotsman. 


PATSEY THE OMADAUN. By M. 
McD. BopkIN, Author. of “ Dora Myrl, the Lady 
Detective.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Racy of the soil, and almost as good as Lover's 
classic ‘ Handy Andy.’” —Outlook. 


JHE ORANGE GIRL. By WALTER 
BESANT. With eight Illustrations by F. PEGRAM. 
A NEW EDITION. Crowa 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Sir Walter Besant at his very best.”—Guardian, 


JHE WOMAN OF MYSTERY. By 
G. OBN8&T. Translated by F. ROTHWELL. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“A good story.”—T. P.’s Weekly. 


, (THE CAT’S-PAW. By B. M. Croker, 





Author of “Diana Barrington.” With 12 lllus- 
trations by F. PEGRAM. A New Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (March 3, 

“ An exceptionally clever novel.”"—TZimes. 


YOUNG MRS.CAUDLE. By Grorce 

R. Simms, Author of “Mary Jane’s Memoirs.” 
Feap. 8vo, Is. ; cloth, 1s, 6d, 

“It does a wan good to read such a book.” —Referee. 





MARSH-COUNTRY RAMBLES. 
By H¢RBERT W. TOMPKINS, Author of ** High- 
ways and Byways in Hertfordshire.” With a 
Frontispiece. Orown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
[March 3. 


VIOLIN-MAKERS, 

Classical and Modern. By the Rev. W. 
MEREDITH MORRIS, B.A., A.T.S. With numerons 
Illustrations, Portraits, and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


AL CONSPIRACY UNDER THE 
TERROR: Marie Antoinette—Toulan 
—Jarjayes. Ly PAUL GAULOT. Translated 
by CHARLNS LAROCHE, M.A. Crown 8ve, cloth, 
gilt top, with Illustrations and Facsimiles, 6s. 

(Shortly. 


PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK. 
Containing 54 characteristic Cartouns by the 
famous Humorons Artist. A New Edition. Lasgo 
tolio, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BRITISH 


ELIZA’Ss HUSBAND. By Barry 
PAIN, Author of “ Eliza,” &c, Feap. 8vo, picture 
cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


JHE FOOLISH VIRGINS. By 
ALFRED SuTRO, Author of “ Women in Love.” 
Feap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A PRODIGAL’S PROGRESS. By 
FRANK BARRETY. A NEW EDITION. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


MANY WAYS OF LOVE. By Fre. 

WHI-HAW. With 8 Illustrations by WARWICK 

GOBLE and B. SCHUMACHER. A New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, c’oth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Picture cloth, flat backs. 


A NINETEENTH CENTURY 
MIRACLE. By Lovis ZANGWILL. 


ZAMBRA THE DETECTIVE. 


HEADON HILL. 


WANTED! 


POPULAR SIXPENNY 
ROME. By EMILE Zota. 
NO NAME. By WILKIE CoLLins. 


By 


By Dick DONOVAN, 





BOOKS. 





‘ London: CHATTO & WINDUS, St. Martin’s Lane,W.C. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
ELIZABETH IN RUEGEN, 


With Mep. Orown 8vo, 6s. 
The Times.—“ There is nothing whatever to say 


| about it except that it is delightfal.” 














HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
SUSSEX. ByE. V.Lvucas. With 


Illustrations by FREDERICK L. Grices. Extra 
Orown 8vo, with flat back and gilt top, 6«, 


Punch.“ A charming volume. My Baronite fancies 
the next best thing to going on a little tour through 
Sussex is to sit down and read Mr, Lucas’s chat about 
its highways and byways, the eye dwelling with 
1 on the sketches of Mr. Griggs.” 





¥ 





GATHERED POEMS OF 
ERNEST MYERS. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





MACMILLAN’S EDITION OF DICKENS. 


Reprints of the First Editions, with Introductions, 
Biographical and Bibliographical, by CHARLES 
DICKENS, the Younger. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. per vol. 


NEW VOLUME. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
AND HARD TIMES. 





MACMILLAN’S EDITION OF 
THACKERAY. 
NEW VOLUME. 


CRITICAL PAPERS IN 


ART. STOBBS'S UALENDAR. BARBER 
OoX. With I[lustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 





MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED 
POCKET CLASSICS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Foolscap 8vo, cluth, ag net; or in leather limp, 
3. ne’ 


CORIDON’S SONG: and other 


Verses from various Source.. With Introduction 
by A. DOBSON, and Illustrations by HUGH 
THOMSON. 


DAYS WITH SIR ROGER 
DE COVERLEY. 


With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, 


March Numbers Now Ready. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free! 16s. 
The MAROH Number contains:— 

A VI3IT TO BISMAROK. By HENRY VILLARD. 

THACKERAY’S FRIENDSHIP WITH AN AMERI- 
CAN FAMILY.—V. Unpublished Letters, includin ¢ 
Letters to Miss Libby Strong. (Conclusion.) By 
W. M. THACKERaY. 

THE SEA-WOLF.—III. By JACK LONDON, Author 
of “ The Call of the Wild,” &c. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General 

Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR OHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The MARCH Number contains :— 
TWO LADS OF OLD KENTUOKY. Story. 
Vv. ¥. REMNITZ. 
THE “ BLACKSMITH NATION ”; or, the Story of 
a Bar of Iron. By W. 8. HARWOOD. 
A OOMEDY IN WAX. Serial Story. By B. L. 
FARJEON. 
And numerous other Slories for the Young. 








By 





MACMILLAN & Co., Limited, London. 





